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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_——_— 
HE news from the Cape extends to 24th June, and is not 
very peaceful. The armistice, or rather “suspension of hosti- 
lities,”’ as Sir M. Hicks-Beach called it, granted to Cetewayo, 
has produced nothing, as he has not sent in the two pieces of 
cannon demanded as evidence that he is in earnest, or ordered 
a Zulu regiment to lay down its arms in the British camp as 
proof of submission,—a condition obviously imposed in order to 
make peace impossible. The advance therefore continued, and 
by the latest. advices the advance-guard, under General Newdi- 
gate, was at Ibabanango, within thirty-five miles of Ulundi, 
having as yet seen no Zulu enemy. It was believed that 
the columns would be urged forward still more rapidly, 
in consequence of Sir Garnet Wolseley’s arrival; and 
Sir Garnet, who arrived at Cape Town on 23rd June, 
was to start on the following day in a swift steamer 
for Natal, being anxious to assume command before the grand 
attack. He had telegraphed orders to collect the native chiefs 
of the colony in Pietermaritzburg, to await his coming, and 
intended, it was believed, to demand from them means of trans- 
port, and so, if necessary, advance as he did in Ashantee-land, 
with human beasts of burden. This plan enables him to move 
much more quickly than with wheeled carriages; but it is, of 
course, fatal to the use of artillery, and, we suspect, will limit 
numbers to a dangerous degree. As yet, therefore, in spite of 
Sir Garnet’s instructions to consider favourably any proposals 

from Cetewayo, peace is only a hope. 








The campaign against flogging in the Army reached a sort 
of crisis on Monday night, when Colonel Stanley stated that 
the Government intended to abandon it for all offences except 
offences which may be punished by death, and that of them a 
schedule would be produced,—which was accordingly produced,— 
on the following day. The statement was not very well received, 
for Mr. Chamberlain and the other opponents of flogging at 
once perceived that while it is impossible to inflict death except 
on very grave occasions, it would be quite possible to inflict this 
alternative punishment where a capital sentence would be com- 
pletely out of the question,—so that the supposed concession 
might result in frequently substituting flogging fora penaltywhich 
would never have been inflicted at all. Mr. Chamberlain here- 
upon moved to report progress, in order to complain that Colonel 
Stanley had, on the previous Saturday, held out false hopes ; 
and a very long debate ensued, which, towards its close, assumed 
the character of a bitter “domestic quarrel,” as Sir S. North- 

ote termed it, between the Liberal leader and the advanced 
wiberals, in which both sides were, more or less, in the wrong. 
We have said enough of the origin and end of this dispute else- 
where, but that it is not likely to affect Lord Hartington’s hold 
over his party,—or even, perhaps, that it is likely to improve 
his hold over it,—the prolonged cheering with which he was 
greeted on Wednesday sufficiently shows. Lord Hartington can 
tug violently at the wrong eurb, and yet gain influence by it, 
where a leader of less rank could not use the curb even rightly 





it had turned to profit rather than to loss. 


The “domestic” scene of Monday was followed by a still 
wilder general scene on Thursday, when the Irish Members dis- 
covered, in a part of the House appropriated to Members, 
an official of the House taking elaborate notes of their down- 
sittings and uprisings, and accused him of being an official 
spy, sent to prepare the data for some penal measure against 
themselves. For “ conscience doth make cowards of usall,” includ- 
ing Mr. Callan, M.P. for Dundalk. The Speaker explained that 
the notes were taken by his direction, and were to be quite im- 
partial notes, not directed against any class of Members. But 
the Irish Members were not to be appeased, and the protests— 
very violent, at times—went on to a late hour. Of the issue of 
the debate yesterday on the question of Privilege, we shall know 
nothing before going to press. 


Lord Salisbury on Wednesday made a speech intended to be 
reassuring to the Conservatives of the City, in which was a 
slashing attack on the Radicals, and a sneer at Lord Hartington 
for having to lead those “Circassians” of politics, whom he, 
could not govern and yet by whose ruthless deeds he himself 
profited. If Lord Hartington’s party succeeded, it would be by 
conjuring up a storm; and not Lord Hartington, but “a darker 
and more dangerous spirit” would rule that storm. But 
on the whole, the speech had a Cassandra-like sound 
about it, and we doubt if the City of London Conservative 
Association felt half as hopeful after Lord Salisbury had con- 
cluded as it did when he began. The Radicals, no doubt, were 
crushed by being dubbed “ Circassians,” and Lord Hartington 
by being likened to the unspeakable Turk, who could not con- 
trol his Circassians,—but what was felt about Lord Salisbury ? 
It was felt that he was thinking of the storm, and wrapping 
his cloak well about him, to breast it as he best might. 


Mr. Chaplin on Friday week brought forward his proposal for 
a Royal Commission to inquire into the causes of agricultural 
distress, which was conceded by the Government, and unop- 
posed by any of the parties, though Mr. Bright, in a speech 
of extraordinary vigour against Protection, denounced it as 
useless. It would seem from Sir Stafford Northcote’s speech, 
that the Commission, which is not yet named, is to inquire 
into anything it pleases to consider a probable cause of 
agricultural distress, but its immediate object will be to 
ascertain the precise extent, character, and future limits of the 
American competition to which British farmers are exposed. 
The landlords are terribly alarmed upon this point, and the 
information collected will probably be exhaustive. The debate 
had no party character, except in this, that Tories were disposed 
to seek remedies either in Protection or a radical revision of the 
local-taxation system, and the Liberals in the enfranchisement 
of the land. We have pointed out elsewhere the high import- 
ance which ought to be attached to Lord Hartington’s mani- 
festo upon this subject. He openly joined the ranks of the 
Land Reformers, and his speech has created a sensation among 
landlords, which we are surprised not to find reflected in the 
journals. 


Mr. Sampson Lloyd, on Tuesday, pressed once more on the 
House of Commons a resolution affirming that all departments 
of the Executive Government connected with agriculture or 
commerce should be united under a Principal Secretary of, State, 
with a seat in the Cabinet. He found strong support in Mr. 
Forster, who, in answer to a taunt that he had formerly resisted 
this proposal, frankly answered that he “had changed his 
mind,” that the commercial interests desired the alteration, 
and that it could be earried out without too much difficulty. 
The Government, while ready to unite the sub-departments re- 
ferred to into one strong but subordinate Department, alto- 
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gether rejected the proposal to place it under a responsible 
Secretary of State. They used rather conventional arguments, 
Sir Stafford Northcote, for instance, alleging that commerce 
was better without official interference, but were quite in 
earnest, and through the First Lord of the Admiralty moved 
to leave out the words of the resolution demanding that 
the head of the new Department should be a Cabinet Minis- 
ter. The amendment was, however, defeated, by 71 to 65, 
and Mr. Lloyd’s original resolution was carried intact, by 76 to 
56. The vote, which was supported by seven or eight Con- 
servatives, is known to have the adhesion of many county 
Members who did not attend; but it is said that Government, 
considering the thin condition of the House, will not act on it. 
We have tried to show elsewhere that the resolution is of 
doubtful policy, but as it has been passed, the Government 
should take another vote. If a resolution of the House of 
Commons ceases to be final, we shall soon have no finality any- 
where. 

The new Khedive is already recalcitrant. It was expected 
that on his accession he would appoint European Ministers, 
but he not only appointed native Ministers, but included in his 
Cabinet men who were concerned in the dismissal of Mr. Rivers 
Wilson and M. de Bligniéres. It was then supposed that he 
would make Nubar Pasha Premier, but he shares his father’s 
feeling as to Nubar Pasha, and has transmitted to him in Paris 
through a French Senator a peremptory telegram forbidding 
him to return to Egypt. The Khedive is, of course, entirely 
within his legal right; but as he was appointed to be a puppet, 
to be guided in the interests of the Bondholders, his independent 
action has produced great disgust. The Powers are accordingly 
adjured to teach him, once for all, that he is their nominee, and 
is to appoint and dismiss Ministers as they please. As they 
can only coerce him through the Sultan or an armed expedi- 
tion, the difficulty supposed to have been settled last week 
revives at once, with the aggravation that it is a little early to 
carry through another revolution. The Sultan might not 
yield so easily, or Tewfik might hold on, while Halim Pasha 
would probably be as refractory as his predecessors. Turkish 
Pashas like to go their own way, and as their way is not a 
European way, they are apt under European pressure to be a 
little mulish. The three great Powers concerned, England, 
France, and the House of Rothschild, will very soon have to de- 
cide whether they will admit defeat, or place Egypt under a 
European Prince, whose first act, if he had any capacity, would 
be to shake half the Debt from his shoulders. 


Prince Bismarck has been compelled to make one great con- 
cession to the minor States. The new tariff, and the tobacco 
duties together are expected to yield nearly £10,000,000 a year, 
but any surplus over £6,500,000 is to be placed at the disposi- 
tion of the minor Parliaments, which will be relieved to that 
extent from the necessity of imposing internal taxes. It is 
probable that nearly the whole amount will be demanded by 
the Empire in “contributions,” but the effect will be that the 
eentral organisation will appear to the local officials, if not 
to the people, to cost nothing. The vote deciding this arrange- 
aent was passed by 211 to 122, and must therefore be 
considered a popular one. The German Chancellor, in 
his final speech upon his new policy, denied that he 


-had made concessions to the Ultramontanes, but declared 


that his Government was independent of party; that it 
would accept support from all parties; that it would pursue 
the course it thought right, and that whether it was loved or 
hated was matter of profound indifference. He had not broken 
with the Liberals, but the Liberals had slipped away from him, 
and adhered to a policy which ended in Socialism. This is 
frank despotism, but there is one grand compensation. If 
Prince Bismarck, with all his genius and his success, and his 
despotic temper, thinks it absolutely necessary to have a 
majority on his side, his successors, sure to be feebler men, 
will have to court a majority and obey its ideas,—which is 
Parliamentary government. 


The second reading of the unmeaning Irish University Bill 
was carried in the House of Lords on Tuesday, after two very 
able speeches on its unmeaningness by Lord Kimberley and 
Lord O'Hagan, Lord Cairns made one little. point in its de- 
fence, and a very little one it was. The degrees granted to non; 
residents in Trinity College, Dublin, were only granted, he said, 
to non-residents who had paid the full fees of residents, so that 
they had to pay for what they did not get. Hence, Roman 





Catholics who object conscientiously to residence at Trinity 
College have to pay something im the nature of a fine for their 
convictions before they can take the degree. Valeat quantum. 
The same objection does not exist to the London University 
degrees, which many Irish Catholics actually take without once 
leaving their own College,—the University sending down a Sub- 
Examiner with the papers, to conduct the examination in any 
College which is able to pay the small expense incurred. The 
important part of Lord Cairns’s speech was the hint dropped 
at the end that the Senate of the new University might 
obtain new scholarships from Government for its successful 
students,—though he would not hear of granting results-fees 
to the Colleges which sent up those students on the principle of 
the Intermediate Education Act of last Session. Yet without 
these results-fees, that Education Act would have been a failure; 
and without such results-fees to the teaching bodies supplying 
the University with its candidates, this University Bill will 
be an absurdity. What is chiefly wanted is not State aid to the 
instructed, but State aid to the instructors. It is Irish teaching, 
not Irish talent, that asks for help. 


If we may trust the Paris correspondent of the Times, Prince 
Jerome is already courting the aid of the Church for his réle 
as future head of the Imperial party. He has attended the 
mass solemnised for the Prince Imperial, and thrice during the 
mass he threw himself on his knees, placed his head between 
his hands, and appeared overcome with emotion. He has posi- 
tively denied the scandal that he once gave a great meat 
dinner on Good Friday, by way of defiance to the Church. 
He represents his anti-clerical speeches as the outcome of 
political necessity, and not as representing settled opinions; 
and he declares himself ready to reassure Catholic consciences. 
This is the true réle, no doubt, of the head of the Imperialist 
party, but it is one almost comic in Prince Jerome. Will the 
Catholics trust him or only fear him the more, as he comes to offer 
his expiatory gifts P 

Clause 7 of M. Ferry’s Bill, which disqualifies the teachers of 
the unrecognised religious Orders from giving the instruction 





‘needful for a University degree, was passed on Wednesday, in 


the Chamber of Deputies, by 330 votes against 185; and the 
Bill itself by 362 votes against 159. Apparently the ablest 
speech against the bad clause—Clause 7—was made by M. 
Léon Renault, who showed that so long as the Jesuit Order 
in France is not dissolved by the Government, the Law Courts 
have refused to interfere with their liberty of action; and 
that if the State wishes really to get rid of the Jesuits, it 
will have to tear up the Concordat, encroach on the reli- 
gious domain, and enter into the history of all ecclesiastical 
procedure, in the whole of which the Jesuits have, by their 
learning and ability; obtained a very powerful infiuence. The 
true policy, he said, is uot to make these petty assaults on 
scraps of the teaching of various religious orders, but to.stimu- 
late sound competition with the teaching the Government dis- 
trust,—to win over the parents by offering them better teaching 
for their children than the Jesnite offer. That, is no doubt, 
the truly statesmanlike suggestion. The Jesuits succeed 
not in any great degree by their sacerdotal influence, but 
chiefly by their cleverness, painstakingness, and sagacity 
as teachers and men of the world. ‘The most telling 
speech on the other side was made by M. Paul Bert, the famous 
physiologist and vivisectionist, who raked up all the world- 
famous charges against the immoral casuistry of the Jesuits. 
As, however, M. Paul Bert’s own moral code is consistent with 
the deliberate infliction of very cruel torture on the highest of 
the brutes in the so-called cause of science, as the report of the 
English Vivisection Commissioners painfully proved, we should 
hardly be disposed to regard him as a final authority on the 
casuistry of education. However, the Ferry Bill has now passed 
tlie Chamber. What will be its reception in the Senate will 
scarcely be seen during the present Session. 


The Liberals in Austria have suffered heavily at the elections. 
They will still retain a majority, but it will be an uncertain on” 
and will probably disappear in the first Session. The change is 
attributed to the desire of the electors that Constitutional 
questions should be left alone, and that the Reichsrath should 
devote itself to practical legislation, but it also shows a decline 
in the public mind of the dislike felt by the Liberals for pro- 
vincial liberties. In Bohemia and Gallicia the great pro- 
prietors who best represent Conservatism have compromised 
with the Czech and Polish parties, and everywhere they 
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are understood to be friendly to the authority of the Pro- 
vincial Diets. The main impulses, however, have undoubtedly 
been impatience of the sway of the “ Professors ”—who, it is 
said, have done nothing but talk—and a reaction in favour of the 
gentry, who, it is hoped, will insist on legislation for “ practical” 
objects. That means, we imagine, that Austria feels the pre- 
vailing depression, and that the people think fiscal legislation 
will relieve it. ~ 


A very unusual case of breach of privilege has been dis- 
cussed in the House of Commons this week. A Committee of 
the House is inquiring about a high-level bridge which is to 
cross the Thames near the Tower, and which certain wharfingers 
think will ruin their business. A Mr. C. E. Grissell, a person 
“of no profession,” who had attended the proceedings of the 
Committee, declared to the solicitors for the wharfingers that he 
could and would control the verdict of the Committee for a 
certain sum, £2,000, inducing them to report that compensa- 
tion must be paid to the wharfingers. This would make the 
expense so great, that the bridge would be abandoned. The 
solicitors brought the matter before the Committee, and Lord 
H. Lennox, Chairman of the Committee, informed the House, 
which, after some discussion of the method to be pursued, 
decided on a Committee of Investigation. Mr. C. Grissell now 
declares, before this Committee, that his offer was a practical 
joke, and he is described as so flighty that this may be the truth. 
A strict investigation is, however, none the less required, as 
these private Committees are so little watched by the public, 
that charges of corruption might readily obtain currency, and 
perhaps credence. It is not corruption itself, so much as 
the loss of confidence caused by a suspicion of corruption, which 
is the danger in England. 


Hannah Dobbs has been acquitted of the murder of Miss 
Hacker in Euston Square, and Katharine Webster found guilty 
of the murder of Mrs. Thomas in Richmond, and in both cases 
the verdict has been accepted as either reasonable or just. 
Whoever was guilty of the Euston Square murder, the evidence 
against the servant Hannah Dobbs was insufficient to convict 
her of anything except the illegal possession of the murdered 
woman’s trinkets. She might have obtained possession 
of then! in a dozen ways—by gift, for instance, or theft 
after death—without being the murderess, while there was 
a possibility, a very remote one, that the deceased woman 
killed herself. Of direct evidence to connect Hannah Dobbs 
with murder there was none. In the second case a 
murder had certainly been committed, and as Webster was 
the servant in the house, had stolen her mistress’s dresses, per- 
sonated her after death, and sold her furniture, there was 
every reason to believe her guilty. She might, it is true, only 
have been an accomplice, and she herself set up this theory 
against two men; but in spite of their own badly stated evidence, 
this was disproved by a conclusive alibi. The jury therefore 
found a verdict of murder, and the wretched woman, on being 
called on for her defence, exonerated her suspected accomplices, 
declared her statements about them false, and admitted the 
murder, though alleging that she had been instigated to commit 
it. She was condemned to death, and will undoubtedly be 
executed, the crime having been committed with premeditation, 
and with singular callousness and cruelty. 


The death of Lady Waldegrave, the wife of Lord Carlingford, 
which occurred almost suddenly on Saturday, must be recorded 
as one of the events of the week, for it has saddened a wide 
circle of English politicians, as well as general society. A 
woman of singular conversational ability, a warm heart, and 
large means, Lady Waldegrave made her house a centre of poli- 
tical society, where, though the prevailing tone was Whig, men 
of the most opposite opinions could meet in amity, and where 
the tact of the hostess soothed away all difficulties and heart- 
burnings. The influence of such houses may be, and often is, 
over-estimated; but it is considerable, and none has been 
managed in a more genial spirit, or with more complete success, 
than Lady Waldegrave’s. The loss to her husband and her 
“ersonal friends is irreparable, and the loss to politics great, 
the feminine leaders of political society too often lacking the 
inner kindliness and graciousness which, even more than her 
brightness, won for Lady Waldegrave so wide a circle of hearty 
friends, with whom regard for her was another bond among 
themselves. 





Mr. Lowe, in delivering the prizes to the boys and girls of 
the Warehousemen’s and Clerks’ Schools, on Saturday last, made 





a rather melancholy speech on some of the characteristics 
of youth and age. He advised those who were leaving school 
above all to cultivate habits of frugality, and to avoid becoming 
dependent on any sort of unnecessary expense. “ It is the cus- 
tom to say that youth is the time for enjoyment. So it is, but 
it is nature which procures the enjoyment. When people are 
young, mere existence is a pleasure. The earth, the air, the skies 
are for them so many openings into Paradise. As they grow 
older, these delights gradually fade away from them, and it is 
only then they need more adventitious and expensive pleasures.” 
Do they ever need them? We should say that it is precisely the 
natural pleasures,—the pleasures afforded by “the earth, the air, 
the skies,”—which wear best, which often even grow with growing 
age; while it is the adventitious pleasures, the expensive social 
pleasures, that seem most splendid in youth, but fade away and 
become leaden-coloured in age. 





The Lower House of Convocation of Canterbury during its last 
Session was curiously vacillating in regard to vestments—with 
respect to which we have said enough elsewhere—and curiously 
obstinate and mischievous in its action on the Athanasian Creed, 
With regard to this Creed, what it has done,—with the assent of 
both Houses,—is to make its effect and significance a good deal 
worse than before. It has appended to this creed a synodical de- 
claration “for the removal of doubts, and to prevent disquietude,” 
which is certainly of a nature to increase doubts and ensure dis- 
quietude. This synodical declaration states that the Athanasian 
Creed “doth not make any addition to the faith as contained 
in Holy Scripture,” which is just what we hold that it certainly, 
and indeed—if it be an “ addition,’ to draw an inference 
much disputed by very learned men—confessedly, does. As 
the Bishop of Peterborough says, in an excellent letter to 
Thursday’s Times, the only relief which Convocation has found for 
the consciences of clergymen who dislike the Athanasian Creed, 
is to cram down their throats an additional article, affirming the 
very thing they doubt most, that it is a mere echo of Scripture. 
It might be almost as well said that the liberal curses of a 
crowd are nothing but the echo of the Judge’s sentence. 


M. Delaunay writes to the Saturday Review of last week :— 
“Vous me demandez quelle actrice a joué Dorine dans Tartufe 
le 7th Juin (matinée). J’étais semainier, et je puis donc vous 
renseigner. C’est Madame Dinah Félix (la jeune scour de 
Rachel) qui a joué ce réle, et son succés a été assez vif pour que 
le public anglais l’ait rappelée aprés le 2me acte.” As we con- 
clude that M. Delaunay’s—as semainier—is the best evidence 
to be obtained on the subject, we think it due to Madame Dinah 
Félix to say that the high and just praise awarded by our critic 
to Mdlle. Samary on that occasion was, it appears, really due to 
Madame Félix. How Mr. Mayer, the manager for the French 
plays, writing more than a fortnight after the performance in 
question had taken place, could have contrived to fall, as he 
did, into the same error as our critic, we cannot conceive. But 
as the blunder gave to one actress the praise due to another, we 
feel bound to rectify the error. 


Lord Beaconsfield is prudently determined to have as little 
to do with the golden wreath as he can,—to repudiate it indeed, 
even though it be not offered to him by the hands of Mr. Tracy 
Turnerelli. This gentleman suggested to the Oldham People’s 
Tribute Committee that they should offer it to Lord Beacons- 
field, as the Premier would have nothing to say to a wreath 
that came from Mr. Tracy Turnerelli. And accordingly the 
Oldham People’s Tribute Committee sounded Lord Beacons- 
field on the subject; but Lord Beaconsfield was inexorable. 
“Tt is admitted,” wrote Lord Beaconsfield’s private » 
“that the idea of the wreath originated with a single indi- 
vidual, not a member of the working-class himself, nor deputed 
by any body of working-men to represent them, and these 
circumstances alone deprive the affair of the spontaneous and re- 
presentative character which has been claimed for it. The accept- 
ance of the gift now would be open to misconception.” Lord Bea- 
consfield is quite right. The wreath has become ludicrous,—se 
ludicrous that it is even unpleasant for him to have to repeat his 
rejection of it. If he had accepted it, it would be a sort of 
political fool’s-cap for evermore. But struggle as he may, the 
just Fates, acting by the hand of Mr. Tracy Turnerelli,— 
to whom much human gratitude is due,—have for ever en- 
circled the noble brow of Lord Beaconsfield, as it lives in the 
popular fancy,with the visionary form of this unhappy wreath, 
—a visionary form which no melting-pot will ever e to 
melt down,—and from the invisible but tenacious clasp of which, 
he will never successfully wriggle out. 


Consols were on Friday 97} to 98 ex. div. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
THE ANARCHY IN PARLIAMENT. 
HE sooner this Parliament is at an end, the better. Not 
only are the Irish Home-rule party fast losing all the 
little respect for Parliamentary principles which they once 
had, but the worry and fret of their long-drawn harassments 
are wearing out the coolest heads in the House, and causing 
mistakes of temper and of method, where they were least 
to be expected. For our own parts, we should be pre- 
pared to support the very strongest measures which any 
leader would venture to propose for suppressing Parliamentary 
anarchy. If the House were to give fair notice that it would 
expel and render ineligible for seven years any Member of Par- 
liament whom a vote of the House declared to be guilty of 
deliberately abusing his privileges, to the injury of Parlia- 
mentary Government, we should be cordially in sympathy 
with such a decision, though we admit that it ought to be 
very conscientiously and sparingly applied. But pending 
some decision as to the proper mode of dealing with Obstruc- 
tionists, it is obvious that very great coolness and temper are 
requisite on the part of the leaders and the authorities, in 
order not to give a fair excuse for a kind of obstruc- 
tion which it is most desirable to leave without excuse. 
Now, everybody of weight in the House of Commons 
appears to be losing this most essential wariness of atti- 
tude. Sir Stafford Northcote has two or three times 
himself broken the rules which it was his main object to de- 
fend. He certainly did so when accepting Mr. Newdegate’s 
unfortunate suggestion on the 26th June, and interrupting Mr. 
O’Connor Power in the exercise of a right which, though declar- 
ing it to be somewhat strained, the Speaker had accorded him. 
He was, apparently, again in the wrong in treating as a threat 
by Mr. O’Donnell, a reference of Mr. O’Donnell’s to a threat,— 
if it were a threat,—of another Member’s, in relation to 
the standard Cat-o’-nine-tails. Lord Hartington, again, as we 
have elsewhere shown, though he has exhibited admirable 
temper towards the Irish, was very unjust to his own English 
left wing in haughtily repudiating his connection with them on 
Monday night. And now, so far as we can judge, either the 
Speaker himself has made a mistake, or, at least, those 
whose duty it was to support the Speaker, have 
made a mistake, in not suggesting to him that, pending 
the debate on privilege, to which the Government had 
quite rightly consented, the practice which was to 
form the subject of that debate should have been dis- 
continued. For in this matter the Speaker is clearly 
the servant of the House, and pending the decision 
of the House on a disputed novelty, it seems only re- 
spectful to the House that the novelty in question should have 
been discontinued. 

The dispute itself is of the least possible importance, 
and has gained importance only from the deep-rooted disposi- 
tion of the Irish Irreconcilables to take offence, whenever 
offence was to be taken. But the facts are simple. In con- 
sequence of the long delays interposed to the passage of the 
Army Regulation Bill, the Speaker, it seems, had desired a 
more minute report of the proceedings, for his own behoof 
and instruction, and had directed one of the officials 
of the House to take such a report,—in a perfectly 
impartial sense,—for his own use. This official accord- 
ingly, sitting in a part of the House usually reserved for 
Members, appeared on the scene, engaged in taking sedu- 
lous notes, and the suspicions of the Irish Members were 
roused, Mr. Sullivan, in perfectly respectful language, 
drew attention to the breach of privilege. Mr. Callan, 
without the slightest justification, described the official 
as a spy, set to spy on the Irish Members, and described 
the proceeding as “most improper and dishonourable,” a 
phrase he was obliged to withdraw. Thereupon the Speaker 
explained that what had been done had been done by his 
authority, and that if any Member of the House objected to 
it, the proper way to deal with the matter was to give 
notice of motion on a question of Privilege, for debating 
which, of course, the Government would assign an early 
opportunity. And then he left the Chair. Here the dis- 
cussion would doubtless have terminated, had the offi- 
cial note-taker whose duties were in question vacated his 
place. But he was not instructed so to do, and one of the 
more reasonable Home-rulers,—Major Nolan,—who went to 
observe his procedure, reported to the House that his notes 
were of a kind likely to be unduly prejudicial to Irish Mem- 





bers in the Speaker’s mind, since he was noting as distinct 
and separate speeches every fragment of an Irish Mem- 
ber’s speech which happened to be interrupted by calls 
to order, or interpositions of the Chairman of Com- 
mittees. This irritated the Irish Members afresh, and 
even Mr. Dillwyn appealed to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer,—and appealed to him, we think, not unreasonably,—to 
suggest that, pending the discussion fixed for Friday, the note- 
taking which had been challenged by the House ought to be - 
suspended. And with this opinion we entirely agree. It 
may be very true, as Sir Stafford Northcote said, that he 
had no power to interfere with an order of the Speaker's. 
It is, no doubt, quite true that the Speaker was not 
in the House, and did not officially hear the suggestion 
that, till the discussion came off, the official note-taker 
should be withdrawn. But, one way or the other, the 
Speaker should have heard of that suggestion, and should 
have acted on it. It was clearly giving place to the 
enemy, to let it be said that pending a discussion on 
Privilege, the Speaker had insisted on his right to put 
in force the very arrangement which had been challenged 
and was to be discussed. Whatever general arrange- 
ment the Speaker makes which the House is disposed 
to criticise, ought clearly to remain in abeyance till the 
judgment of the House is known. Mr. O'Connor Power, 


‘ill as he behaved, had, therefore, some show of excuse 


for his behaviour, which it was most unfortunate to give 
him. Thus, latterly, under the pressure, no doubt, of 
great fatigue and constant trials of temper, errors have 
been made on both sides, and now, at last, either by 
the Speaker or by those who failed to suggest to him 
the proper course, which sufficiently prove that the sooner 
this Session is over, the better it will be for the repute both 
of the Irreconcilables, and of those whose duty it is to 
keep the Irreconcileables in check. In the scene of Thursday, 
Mr. Raikes, the Chairman of Committees, was the only one 
who came off with flying colours. His temper and judgment 
throughout were never once at fault. 

The clearer it is, however, that the Irish revolutionaries are 
throwing the whole Parliamentary machinery out of gear, the 
clearer it also is that a remedy should be found, and not only 
found, but applied. If the present Government had but 
been wise enough to show by their legislation this 
Session, as they showed by the Irish Intermediate Educa- 
tion Bill of last Session, that they are as anxious 
to remedy all real Irish grievances, as they are to 
put down Irish obstruction, they might have appealed 
even to Ireland to support them in taking very strong 
measures against those foes of Parliamentary Government. 
Unhappily, they have just offered a mockery to Ireland, 
in place of a real remedy for a real injustice, and a mockery 
which the Irish people will keenly feel. That will greatly 
weaken their hands, in proposing to deal strongly with the 
Irish obstructionists, and this we deeply regret. But what the 
Conservatives have weakened their own power to do, the 
Liberals, whenever they succeed them, will be all the 
more bound to do, and we hope they will do it with a 
strong hand. We hope they will deal concurrently with the 
true wants of Ireland and the true foes of Ireland,—and there 
are no foes of Ireland so dangerous as those who are now doing 
all in their power either to break the tie between the two 
countries, or to provoke England into withdrawing from the 
Irish their equal Parliamentary rights. In this, as we 
believe, they will never succeed. But they will succeed in 
making it the first duty of a Liberal Administration to place in 
the strongest light the contrast,—indeed, the contradiction,— 
between Irish needs, and the conduct of those who claim 
ostentatiously to represent them. 





THE OLD WHIGS AND THE LAND LAWS. 


O very curious, and it may prove very important, facts 

came out in the debate of Friday week on agricul- 
tural depression,—a debate which, for all who care about the 
question, was one of singular interest. Better speeches thap 
Mr. Brassey’s, Mr. Bright’s, and Lord Hartington’s have seldoth 
been delivered. Mr. Brassey’s is a mine of information; Mr. 
Bright seemed animated with all his old fire, and poured out 
denunciations of the land laws and prophecies of the day 
when there shall be a million owners of the soil in Britain 
with an eloquence which, in a House of Landlords, created 
something like consternation ; while Lord Hartington made ad- 
missions, while praying for the widest extension of inquiry, 
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many of which, as we shall show, have the importance of 
political facts, The two points, however, which distinguished 
the debate were the partial decay of the old faith in Free- 
trade, and the rapid decay in the old landlord antagonism to 
a radical reform in the land laws. The speech of Mr. Chaplin, 
in moving for a Royal Commission, which no one answered 
from his own side, was an unmistakably Protectionist speech. 
He kept on saying that he would only recommend inquiry ; 
but bis whole argument was an assumption that the answer to 
inquiry would be the necessity of Protection. After drawing 
the strongest picture of the depression of farming, which in 
some localities, he contended, would not be relieved by the 
remission of the whole rent, farming being a loss even to the 
freeholder, he repudiated all the suggestions of the Farmers’ 
Alliance, and declared that the “ sole causes of the present de- 
pression in agriculture were bad seasons, and bad prices for the 
articles produced.” Clearly, as man cannot alter the seasons, the 
remedy, in Mr. Chaplin’s mind, was to alter prices, which can 
only be done by taxing imported food ; and indeed, a few minutes 
after he admitted this, avowing that in cases which he could 
imagine, theimposition of such a tax would be “a necessity and 
a duty.” Cheap food, he asserted, “ purchased at the expense of 
our own cultivation would be the most costly commodity, and 
in the end, the most ruinous that we could possess.” If “ pre- 
sent prices continue, agriculture in England would not be of 
long duration ;” and if agriculture was in danger of ceasing, 
then Protection became a visible necessity. This is the old 
argument of Protection, and of all its consistent advocates, in- 
cluding M. Thiers, who always asserted that there was a pay- 
ing price for corn; that the peasant must have his paying 
price ; and that, therefore, imported corn must not be sold below 
that price. The only difference is that Mr. Chaplin would fix, 
as a “paying price,” a price that would yield rent to the 
landlord, as well as a profit to the farmer. The logical conclu- 
sion to his speech, as Lord Hartington told him, would have 
been the motion accepted by the farmers at Romford,—that 
foreign corn should be taxed whenever corn was selling below 
45s.; and though he did not conclude with such a proposal, 
it is the one he obviously wished to make. That, of course, is 
not strange. The existence of a Protectionist is no more singular 
than the existence of a man who believes the earth is flat ; 
but what is strange is the sort of acquiescence he obtained on 
his own side. No Tory told him flatly that he was asking 
impossibilities ; that cheap food was the one grand blessing 
for the body of the people; that it was a gain, not a loss, to 
the community; that there was no more possibility of taxing 
food than there was of putting a poll-tax upon all Lincoln- 
shire men, to be distributed among Lincolnshire squires. 
His speech was treated not as a folly scarcely deserving dis- 
cussion, but as a temperate exposition of a grievance,—the want 
of profit in a particular trade, for which Protection might not 
be the remedy, but which obviously must have a remedy 
somewhere. No one stated point-blank that it was no more the 
business of the State to make land-owning profitable than 
to make coal-mining or candle-making profitable, still less that 
the unprofitableness of land-owning might be a great relief to 
the country at large, which benefits not by the height of 
rentals, but by the cheapness of food. Above all, nobody re- 
called the old times of Protection, when England was covered 
with local insurrections, and there was danger of a social war 
against landlords, and the hardest of statesmen, Sir James 
Graham, declared he would never be Home Secretary again. 
The whole subject was treated as if Protection were not an 
absurdity, but one among many alternatives which must be 
considered, before the present system of English agriculture 
could be allowed to break down. We do not suppose that 
Parliament has in any way modified its decision on Free-trade, 
still less that household suffrage will ever listen to proposals 
for wilfully making bread dear; but still there is evidence 
that faith in Free-trade has grown weaker,—has sunk from a 
conviction as solid as the belief in arithmetic, into an opinion. 
Another faith has decayed, too, however, and one at least as 
strong,—and that is, the belief in the perfection, not to say 
the sanctity, of the British system of tenure. If Lord 
Haytington expressed the general feeling of the Whigs, 
his speech contains the doom of the Land-laws; and 
even if it does not, it is a most important event. For 
years past, it has been well understood that all Liberals 
outside the Whigs were willing or eager to alter the Land- 
laws, to make land as saleable as Consols, and to give the 
cultivator certain rights against the owner, and that the only 
reason for not making this revolution a first article in 
their programme was the reluctance of the Whig aristocracy 





to agree. They were supposed to value the social system 
above progress, and to hold, as their fathers did, that the 
social system was dependent on primogeniture, settlement, 
absolute proprietorship, the accumulation of land in few hands, 
and the rest of the conditions appertaining to our existing 
tenure. Lord Hartington, however, is by birth and training 
a Whig of Whigs, the head of the connection as well as of the 
Liberal party, the heir of a great landowner and of a great 
“Revolution family,” and his speech was from end to end a 
suggestion that the English land-system had broken down, and 
must be radically reformed. “ If,” he said,“ the case of my honour- 
able friend [Mr. Chaplin] be true, orif he can prove it before a 
Royal Commission, then the remedy must be looked for elsewhere 
than in the quarter he has indicated; and if he can prove his 
case, it is nothing more or less than this,—that the land-system 
of this country, under existing conditions, has broken down. 
My honourable friend has not proved that the land will go out of 
cultivation, or that the cultivation of the soil is impossible. 
All that he has proved, or attempted to prove, is that, under 
exceptional circumstances, it is not profitable; and that the 
land will not now support, as it has hitherto supported, the three 
classes of farmer, landlord, and agricultural labourer.” Lord Har- 
tington then described the sacrosanct land-system of England, 
the system which Whigs were supposed to worship, as “a system 
under which the land is divided into large estates, and where 
the proprietors, though wealthy men, are often not complete 
masters of their own property, and not able to deal with it as 
they may desire. It is a system under which the cultivation 
of the soil is carried on by a class of men who are not the 
owners of the soil, and not the actual cultivators of the soil; and 
under which the actual cultivators of the soil are never, and can 
never hope to become, its owners. It is a system under which 
the land is cultivated by men who have this one claim upon 
it,—that in case of old age or absolute destitution, they should 
be supported without expense and almost without labour on 
the land. Such is the land-system of this country, and, as I 
have said, it is one which prevails in no other country in the 
world.” Has the Spectator, has Mr. Bright even, ever said 
anything more radical about the tenure than is contained in 
that short paragraph? Lord Hartington, however, was even 
more definite than this. He declared openly, plainly, in so 
many words, that “one of the blots on our system is our 
system of the entail and settlement of land,”—and he survived 
the utterance. That is to say, he went beyond the Farmers” 
Alliance, and condemned straightforwardly the system upon 
which, and the order of society it produces, our whole tenure 
depends. Without primogeniture and settlement—that is, 
without a system intended to keep the aristocracy wealthy, 
and bind them to the existing tenure—the Land-laws 
would have no raison d'étre, and would, within five 
years, perish of universal contempt and hostility. Without 
settlement, Land Transfer would be easy, and Lord Hartington 
suggested that it was “unwise” to prevent the existence of: 
small properties by making it so expensive. Primogeniture 
and entail and difficulties of transfer being condemned, it 
remained to do something for the tenant, and Lord Hartington 
openly declared that he would make the Agricultural Holdings 
Act compulsory, and that he considered the Law of Distraint 
—that last grand legal privilege of the landlord class—as “a 
question of the ordinary law of debtor and creditor,” which, in 
the belief of many, “acts detrimentally both on landlord and 
tenant,” and which should be the subject at least of careful 
investigation. This is all that reasonable land reformers have 
ever demanded. It is more than they ever hoped to obtain, 
without an agitation as vigorous as that which broke down the 
Corn-laws. And it is all offered, not by Mr. Bright, or Mr. 
Chamberlain, or any politician bidding for support, but by the 
leader of the Liberal party himself, the head of the Whig 
aristocracy, who, many men believed, would upon this subject 
break away from their usual following, and declare that they 
were Liberals only as to laws, and not as regards the order of 
society. 

We do not wish in the least to exaggerate the meaning of 
Lord Hartington’s speech. We do not question that he is still 
in favour of free contract, or doubt that he prefers governing 
his tenants to leaving them alone as if they were London 
leaseholders, or forget that he spoke just before a General 
Election. But after making all those allowances, just notice 
what an advance this question has made. It is literally true, 
that if the country would only throw out this Ministry, which 
has tried to do nothing for any one except the Sultan, and has 
failed in doing that, the Liberal Government might in 1880 
propose a thorough reform of the Land-laws, and be in entire 
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consisteney with its own promises, and professions, and admis- 
sions as to the best course to be pursued. They may not be 
eager, or even in earnest, to advance, but they at least are not 
pledged or even disposed to resist, and if urged, cannot help 
moving along the line which they themselves have indicated as 
the one which the country should ultimately follow. They 
can no longer plead that the Party is divided, that there 
is danger, if the question is pressed, of a territorial alli- 
ance, in which both Conservatives and Whigs might join; 
that it would be better to wait for a more convenient occasion. 
Their own leader, and he the leader of the Conservative sec- 
tion, has condemned primogeniture and settlement and ob- 
structions to transfer, has promised that compensation for im- 
provements shall be compulsory, and has hinted unmistakably 
that he doubts the wisdom of the law of distraint. The 
theory is given up, and if we only remember that Lord Hart- 
ington has said but little that Lord Derby, most conservative 
of men as regards property, had not said before him, we may 
be sure the practice will follow. Well might Mr. Bright tell 
Mr. Chaplin that, in demanding an inquiry into the condition 
of Agriculture, and its causes, he had let the waters loose! 





LORD HARTINGTON AND MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


ORD SALISBURY appears to be a little low about Conser- 
vative prospects, when he makes it the chief point of his 
discourse to the Conservatives of the City of Londen that Lord 
Hartington is not the acknowledged leader of the whole Liberal 
party, his authority being ignored by Mr. Chamberlain and the 
Radical wing. On this single string, indeed, Lord Salisbury 
may be said to have twanged away, till his music must have 
seemed anything but sweet to the Conservative ears which were 
thirsting for more varied and more hopeful chords. But Lord 
Salisbury was so delighted with the analogy on which he 
had hit for the Radical wing,—the analogy with the 
Circassians in the Turkish Army, of whose remorseless deeds 
the Turks got all the profit, while they never hesitated to ex- 
press their disgust at the spirit which dictated them,—that he 
could not let it alone. Lord Hartington, he said, would reap 
all the profit of Radical violence,—all the popularity it might 
earn at the polls,—though at the moment when the Radical 
violence showed itself, Lord Hartington repudiated it. And he 
would not only reap all the profit, as the Turks reaped all the 
profit of the Circassian massacres, but he would have to 
reward the violent party, if he came into office, by letting 
them dictate the measures which the official Moderates, to whom 
alone he would give places, would have to pass. All this looks a 
little as if Lord Salisbury were forecasting a somewhat dismal 
futare, a future of defeat for himself and his party, and were 
consoling himself for that defeat by the anticipation of th 
Radical tyranny under which Lord Hartington would lie 
the moment he achieves success. As regards the Conservative 
defeat, we believe Lord Salisbury’s apparent presentiment to 
be sound,—though, we should add, perhaps, that he disowned 
that presentiment, as soon as he had let the evidences of his 
anxiety escape him. But as regards the relation of the Radical 
wing to Lord Hartington’s authority, it is pretty clear that Lord 
Salisbury’s impression is not sound, and that in spite of the 
differences which obtain in every party, and of which Lord Salis- 
bury himself had ample experience, when he not only ignored, 
but defied the authority of his own leader, Lord Hartington 
will succeed very well not only in obtaining cordial co-opera- 
tion from the Radicals, but in learning to concede to the 
Radicals what he is, perhaps, a little too much disposed to 
deny them,—namely, the respect and reasonable independence 
of action, to which sincere conviction and high principle pro- 
perly entitle them. 

The significance of the scene of Monday might easily, indeed, 
be exaggerated by those who did not watch it from beginning to 
end, and doubtless it has been so exaggerated by many Conserva- 
tives. Their wish to see discord springing up in the Liberal 
ranks is very natural, and it is, of course, father to the thought 
that such discord has sprung up. But the dispute happened 
in a manner which showed how little of set purpose on either 
side it really expressed, and how easy it was for both parties 
to that “domestic quarrel” to blunder into it. No doubt the 


opponents of flogging in the Army had somehow or other been 
induced to expect a much more complete concession on the 
subject than the Secretary for War announced, and that there 
was great disappointment, and some sense of having been mis- 
led, in the ranks of the Radicals, when Colonel Stanley's 
communication was received. Mr. Chamberlain gave expression 
— probably premature and hasty expression—to this feeling, when 





he moved at the very beginning of the Committee to report pro- 
gress, in order to complain of the false hopes into which he pod his 
friends had been led. Colonel Stanley, no doubt very justly, pro- 
tested against the imputation that he had intended to mislead 
the House, when on Saturday he had resisted the attempt to 
“draw” him, before the Government had had time to consider 
the subject fully. And hereupon Lord Hartington recom- 
mended Mr. Chamberlain to withdraw his motion to 
report progress, and to leave the discussion as to the- hope. 
excited by the Government till the proper clause and schedule 
were reached on which the discussion turned. And soon after 
making this suggestion, Lord Hartington left the House. The 
suggestion was not adopted, and apparently very few of the 
speakers on either side of the question were desirous to post- 
pone the discussion. Many of the speakers explicitly objected 
to the postponement. Others, who entered no such objection, 
yet stated their opinions at length on the whole subject, 
without referring to the question of procedure raised 
by Lord Hartington and Sir Stafford Northcote at all. 
Mr. Bright, for instance, from Lord Hartington’s own 
bench, made a general speech on the subject of flogging, 
and was answered by a retort of the same general kind 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Trevelyan, 
one of Lord Hartington’s most trustworthy supporters, 
made a general speech on the subject. Mr. Whit- 
bread, indeed, supported Lord Hartington’s suggestion, but 
not without making a very good hit at the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. And so the discussion went on, the Com- 
mittee showing no particular desire to get back to the 
detail of the Bill, but rather expatiating elaborately 
on the general question. Many of the most trusted sup- 
porters of the Government, like Sir H. Drummond Wolff and 
Lord Charles Beresford, spoke on the question without showing 
any impatience to return to the clause which was in hand before 
Mr. Chamberlain moved to report progress. Mr. Forster,—who 
spoke when the discussion had been- continued for hours,—took 
the same course ; and Sir Henry James not long after followed. 
Thus, by tacit consent of the Committee, and not only of the 
Committee in general, but of many of the leaders on thejfront 
Opposition Bench, Lord Hartington’s suggestion had been 
ignored. As the night drew on, Mr. Hopwood made 
a rather hot speech on the Radical side, referring to 
Lord Hartington as his leader, whereupon Lord Harting- 
ton, who had been absent during the greater part of the 
debate, and did not know how many of his own colleagues had 
virtually ignored his advice, got up and repudiated being 
the leader of the Member for Stockport, “ or those connected 
with him,” in language which was certainly very cavalier, not 
to say contemptuous. It was this speech which fired Mr. 
Chamberlain, who thereupon described Lord Hartington as, 
by his own confession, no longer the leader of the Liberal 
party as a whole, but only of a seetion of it. No 
doubt this speech was injudiciously indignant in tone, but 
it was certainly more or less provoked, and was not a casting- 
off of Lord Hartington’s leadership by Mr. Chamberlain, but 
an attack upon him for repudiating the office of Leader 
in relation to those despised Liberals who had incurred his 
rebuke on this particular oecasion. Sir Charles Dilke,—who 
has always been thoroughly loyal to Lord Hartington, and has 
even gone out of his way in some of his speeches to his con- 
stituents to express his especial confidence in Lord Hartington, 
—explained that Lord Hartington “ had certainly attacked the 
Member for Stockport with considerable asperity, and it was in 
consequence of the feeling shown by the noble lord that the dis- 
cussion had been continued in a somewhat heated manner.” 
In fact, the real state of the case is very simple. Lord 
Hartington had given a mot @ordre which it had not suited a 
great many members of his own party,—including some of his 
own official colleagues, and a great many of the opposite party, 
—to obey. He was not aware, in consequence of his absence 
from the House, how equally divided the responsibility for 
keeping up the irregular discussion had been. And he con- 
sequently snubbed very sharply, and very inopportunely, the 
particular section of Liberals whom he mistakenly supposed to 
be principally responsible for neglecting his hint. And Mr. 
Chamberlain,—whose political character would, ne doust, be 
all the stronger for a little more frigidity,—fiercely resented the 
unjust attack, and made something of a political “scene,” of 
what should have been only a slight brush. If Mr. Chamber- 
lain committed the greater error, it was Lord Hartington 
who gave the first provocation. 

And in judging this matter, we are certainly not prejudiced 
on Mr, Chamberlain’s side. We hold Lord Hartington’s sug- 
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gestion to have been the right and wise one; only the Com- 


mittee as a whole,—and the Front Opposition Bench in | 
Clearly, | 


particular,—were not in the humour to adopt it. 
to our minds, there was no real justification for the excessive 
suspicion expressed of the Government, 


might reasonably have been waited for. 
for reporting progress was a dangerous waste of the time of 
the Committee, and was not justified by any double- 
dealing of the Government in this matter. As far as we 
can judge, Colonel Stanley’s action in the whole affair 
was straightforward, and not wanting 


entirely wise and prudent. Only it was not Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Mr. Hopwood and that section of the Liberals especi- 
ally, who were responsible for not adopting it. The Com- 
mittee were in the humour for a general discussion on flogging, 
and some of the pillars of Opposition led the way in completely 
ignoring their leader’s expression of opinion. And this 
being so, Lord Hartington ought clearly to have in- 
formed himself better of what had gone on in his 
absence, before coming down with so high and mighty a 
verdict on the conduct of a few of his own followers. We can 
only suppose that, being in favour himself of flogging for 
breach of discipline, he saw the opportunity for illustrating his 
own conviction in a moral sense with one or two ill-disciplined 
followers, though it would have been wiser to have inquired 
first how many of them had incurred the blame of his denun- 
ciation. None. the less, Mr. Chamberlain’s heat is much 
to be regretted, though perhaps the warning will be 
useful as well to Lord Hartington as to himself. It 
is clear enough from the reception given to Lord Harting- 
ton when he rose on Tuesday, that the Liberal party, as a 
whole, are perfectly satisfied with his leadership, and that they 
recognise both the ability and the sincerity with which he has 
in general discharged his functions. Indeed, were he less 
able than he really is, we should fear that he might rather 
be encouraged in the cavalier tone which is his chief dan- 
ger, by the obvious and eager wish of the Liberal party to 
wipe out the remembrance of Mr. Chamberlain’s too vehement 
attack. But vanity is not Lord Hartington’s weakness. He is 
far too proud a man for that; and his strong common- 
sense will show him that he made a blunder on Monday night, 
which it will not be difficult to avoid in future. A Parlia- 
mentary leader must enforce some kind of Parliamentary dis- 
cipline. But he must enforce it impartially, and not make the 
section of the party which he trusts least, a scape-goat for the 
errors of all. 





M. ROUHER. 


ONAPARTISM- may not be over with the death of the 
Prince Imperial ; but there can be little doubt that M. 
Rouher’s part is.at an-end. The “ Viee-Emperor,”.as he used 
to be called, has, to-all appearance, virtually finished his poli- 
tical career. It has been a strange, and in fact an almost.un- 
precedented,ane. He has been the man of affairs, or “ Lawyer 
of the Empire,” as Gambetta once.contemptuonsly styled him. 
In its fallen fortunes he has been its professional apologist, we 
had almost said its CalebBalderstone. But he has always been the 
devoted retainer of only one branch of the House, and he will 
find it difficult, with all his suppleness, to carry his sincere alle- 
giance to the camp of Prince Napoleon, even if the latter cared 
to accept it. M. Rouher has,always hitherto spoken hopefully 
of the prospects of his cause. He has professed his confidence 
that the Republic would be short-lived, and that the Empire 
would soon be welcomed back by a society which had begun 
to be sick of Republican plainness. But his hopes have been 
shattered, and we doubt whether he now perceives the possi- 
bility of any opening for himself in France. 

It is fair to say that in his prosperity M. Rouher did: his 
work, such as it was, with rare skill, The Empiresorely wanted 
in its youth a cleveradvocate. The De Mornys and Fleurys 
and Baroches were not enough; even the fluent, clear-headed 
Billault, the “speaking Minister,” was not adequate to the 
exigencies of the time, and when he died, M. Rouher became 
absolutely indispensable to the Empire. It was more and 
more important, as the Opposition made itself heard in the 
country, that the new régime should be no longer a dumb 
despotism ; that it should have a spokesman, aud command: the 
voice of some one able, in appearance at all events, to answer 
the piercing criticisms of M. Thiers and M. Dufaure. The 
situation called for an orator of a peculiar type—an orator all 


Clearly, the schedule | 
she wing what class of offences was to be punished by flogging | 
Clearly the motion | 


in conciliation. | 
What Lord Hartington said in his first speech seems to us | 


| fluency and bounce—ready, intrepid, prepared to back up any 
| sophism, and flood the Monitewr with columns of gaudy rhetoric 
in defence of any project or event for which the Empire was re- 
| sponsible. There was room for a clever sophist, not over-nice 
as to the causes for which he was retained ; and M. Rouher came 
from Riom, ready-made for the duties. The French Bar has 
never much favoured Bonapartism. The First Napoleon was 
always quarrelling with the chief barristers of his time. He could 
not understand the liberty which they claimed ; he thought it 
sedition that Bonnet should dare to defend General Moreau, or 
| Bellart Mdlle. Cicé. He issaid to have once declared, “ Je 
veux qu'on puisse couper la langue a@ un avocat qui sen sert 
contre le Gouvernement.”” His nephew had, of course, more 
reason to cultivate the good opinion of the Bar, and it was all- 
important for him to retain some clever orator, who could 
give better reasons to the world than the dull conspirators 
and mute sharpers of December could command. Louis Napo- 
leon had the good-sense to see, at an early stage of his career, 
that he had in the fluent, supple, pushing, Auvergnat lawyer 
an apt instrument, who would serve him quite as well 
as Ney or Soult served his uncle. He picked him out as 
early as 1849, and placed him—a_ provincial lawyer 
of thirty-five—at the head of the Ministry of Justice. 
For a time, indeed, M. Rouher quitted the service of his 
master; and it is fair always to remember that he is not 
directly responsible for the coup d'état. But as soon as it was 
deemed expedient to make the Empire respectable, it became 
necessary to recall him, and to entrust him more and more 
with power. He had in high degree many of the virtues of 
his countrymen. He was laborious and patient, and not too 
thin-skinned. He had no embarrassing political ideals or stiff 
convictions. He could quickly master details, perform the 
routine work of a Minister of Conimerce to perfection, and he 
could ascend the tribune, and deliver at a moment’s notice a 
vehement speech, with an affectation of sincerity about 
it, in defence of some measure which had been a few 
minutes before a matter of complete indifference to him. 
Significant beginning! The child was father to the man. 
Carlyle’s description of Calonne—the “man of incredible 
facility; facile action, facile eloquence, facile thought,” 
lucidity, and self-possession—occurs to one in thinking of the 
part which M. Rouher played as Minister of State. Not even 
the smooth-tongued Calonne could put a prettier gloss on un- 
pleasant facts than M. Rouher. The obsequious majority in 
the Corps Législatif never failed to burst into rapturous 
applause at the bravuras in his frequent eulogies of his master, 
his bold contempt for facts, and the semblance of passionate 
indignation which he could quickly simulate in cold-blood. 
Of course, he had humiliating work to do. He had often to 
eat his brave words. He was himself singularly destitute of 
political instinct, and he committed grave blunders which no 
rhetoric could conceal. But in justice to him, let us remember 
that M. Rouhercould rarely choose his side, and that it was his 
business to defend by hook or crook whatever was done or was 
projected by the Empire. It is not his fault if he often said 
things which it must now be unpleasant for him to recall. 
“ Jamais” was a favourite word in his vocabulary; and how 
often he used it unfortunately! Never, he said, would France 
‘allow Italy to.take possession of Rome; never would Prussia 
‘eross the Main; never would the French troops return from 
‘Mexico, until Maximilian had been firmly seated on the throne. 
Never, said M. Rouher, would the Empire tolerate the liberty 
of the Press and the right of meeting; and within a few 
months of the utterance of this last * Jamais,” the Emperor 
had intimated to his subjects his intention to grant these 
liberties. All these predictions were unfortunate. But 
blunders of this sort were nothing more than the inevitable 
incidents of his position, as the attorney of the Empire. 

It is a curious feature of M. Rouher’s career, that few asso- 
ciate any particular ideas or convictions with him. He has been 
in all things the advocate. His friends, indeed, have always 
pointed to his labours on behalf of Free-trade as proofs of his 
sagacity and public spirit. No doubt he made some excellent 
speeches against M. Thiers and M. Pouyer-Quertier, and his 
services in connection with the Treaty of 1860 were consider- 
able. But here, too, his sincerity is open to doubt. He was 
opposed in 1851 to any modifications of the tariff in favour 
of Free-trade. His conversion was sudden; and it was never 
quite clear that in regard to this, as many other matters, he 
was not the merely passive instrument of the Emperor. 

Since 1870, M. Rouher has been faithful to Chislehurst. “He 
played his cards, such as they were, adroitly, and had the Prince 
Imperial lived and become popular, as he no doubt would, 
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there is no saying how much, under M. Rouher’s guidance, he 
would have profited by the mistakes of the Republic. M. 
Rouher tried to preserve a spirit of discipline in the ranks 
of the party. He was known to look with no particular 
favour on the wild vagaries of Cassagnac, and he had sense 
enough to perceive that the fortunes of the Empire would not 
be improved by uproar, for which it would be held re- 
sponsible. His policy was to wait until the mistakes of 
the Republic presented an opening, to fan the discord be- 
tween the Republic and the Church, and to seek to 
identify Imperialism with the cause of the latter. It 
was the only policy which was ever likely to avail the 
Bonapartists, and now that it becomes impossible, by the 
elevation of Prince Napoleon to the headship of the family, to 
win the confidence of the Church, M. Rouher must be pushed 
into the background, He does not, indeed, possess the qualities 
necessary to be a counsellor of Prince Napoleon. He has never 
shown sagacity ; he has often shown himself rash ; and Prince 
Napoleon is the last man in the world to commit his judgment 
to a statesman whose past is a record of blunders, and whose 
chief talent in his palmy days was the gift of blague. 





A NEW SECRETARY OF STATE. 


. of the oddest incidents of the Session has been the 

success of Mr. Sampson Lloyd’s Resolution as to the 
expediency of creating a new Secretary of State, specially to 
preside over a Department of Commerce and Agriculture, with 
aseat in the Cabinet. It is very rare for the House of Com- 
mons to interfere with the structure of the Executive Govern- 
ment, and still more rare for it to dictate who shall and shall 
not enter the Cabinet, a body entirely unknown to the Consti- 
tution, and filled with the holders of offices which are not in- 
variably the same, It may be doubted, indeed, if such a phrase 
as “ Cabinet Minister” can be found in all the thousands of 
Bills, Motions, and Resolutions accepted by Parliament. And 
it is most rare of all for the House not only to interfere, and 
to pass a resolution involving a change in the structure of the 
Cabinet, but to do it in the teeth of the Executive Govern- 
ment of the day. Something of the kind occurred in 1858, 
when the House of Commons insisted that the new Secretary of 


‘State for Indiashould have £5,000a year instead of £2,500; but 


in that case it was known that the new Secretary, like the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control, would always find a place in the 
Cabinet, and it may be doubted if there was any real reluct- 
ance to pay him like other first-class Ministers. Mr. Lloyd, 
however, on Tuesday, made his proposal,—almost out of 
the blue, though he has made it before—adhered to it 
in spite of the determined resistance of the Ministry, 
defeated an amendment proposed by Government, at 
ting the words compelling the Premier to put the new 
Minister in the Cabinet, and finally, carried his own resolu- 
tion, just as it stood, by 76 to 56. Unless, therefore, Lord 
Beaconsfield appeals to the House of Commons to rescind its 
vote, on the ground that sufficient Members were not present 
to discuss a resolution of such importance, he must select a 
new Cabinet Minister, and charge him with all “ those func- 
tions of the Executive Government which especially relate to 
commerce and agriculture,”—a bit of work which it will take 
months to arrange and a statute to render efficacious, the 
powers of a “ Principal Secretary of State” being statutory, 
and not derived from prerogative. 

We decidedly dislike the way in which this Resolution was 
carried, and are by no means sure that we agree as to its ex- 
pediency. Great changes in the Executive ought either to be 
proposed by the Executive, or to be forced on it after much 
deliberation, exhaustive debate, and a vote carrying with it 
unmistakably the matured judgment of Parliament. This 
resolution was carried suddenly, against the will of the Execu- 
tive, after a debate which, though serious, was not exhaustive, 
no one even mentioning the effect of the change upon the 
existing Departments deprived of functions, and in a House far 
too thin to represent completely or adequately popular opinion. 
‘The country had not expected it, the Ministry were not prepared 
for it, or they would have secured a much larger attendance, 
‘and the change was supported by only one statesman—Mr. 
Forster—of first-class Cabinet rank. The case may be excep- 
tional, but the precedent cannot be considered a good one. If 
the House of Commons takes to revising the mechanism of the 
Constitution in this way, bit by bit, with no large plan before 
it, with no Government to advise it, and with no party pre- 
pared to stand or fall by its vote, it may some day break a 
wheel or insert a cog in the Executive car which will be fatal 





to the action of the whole machine. If one new Minister, why 
not half-a-dozen, each one of whom, being in some degree a 
specialist, will limit still further the already limited choice of the 
Premier in organising the Parliamentary Committee of Govern- 
ment? No doubt, as matters stand, Lord Beaconsfield can add a 
Secretary without raising the usual number of the Cabinet, or can 
extrude the Postmaster-General without diminishing the weight 
of his Government in the country; but still one Minister will 
have been forced on him, and the next Administration may be 
in a less advantageous position. At all events, if such a change, 
so important and unprecedented, were to be made, it should 
not have been treated like a proposal to establish a new in- 
spectorship, and accepted by the House as it were proprio 
motu, and on a sudden. 

Nor are we sure that the new Secretary of State for Com- 
merce and Agriculture will do very much good either to agri- 
culture or commerce. The object of those who supported the 
Resolution was avowedly twofold. They think they will 
get a great deal more information on commerce and agricul- 
ture ; and they think that those great interests will be better 
represented in the Government, will exercise a more direct 
control over legislation—especially as regards bankruptcy, 
patents, and factory regulations—and will possess a more 
visible influence over the preparation of Treaties with foreign 
Powers. As to the first object, Mr. Lloyd and his friends are 
probably in the right. The duty of supplying information on 
commerce and agriculture, consular reports, foreign official 
reports, and British statistical returns, is a great deal 
too much scattered among Departments, some of which, 
perhaps, rather enjoy refusing the materials for unpleas- 
ing investigations. We can quite conceive that it would 
have been difficult to get together all the necessary materials 
for proving that the Foreign Office had made a muddle as 
regards the sugar duties, or for showing that Government was 
mistaken about some proposed regulation on the cattle trade. 
And we quite admit that it is very vexatious to a Member 
inquisitive about the competition in cattle, to be bandied about 
from the Privy Council Office to the Board of Trade, and 
thence to the Foreign Office, and thence to the Privy Council 
Office again. But then the jumble of responsibilities could 
have been corrected without building a new Secretaryship of 
State. The Government offered a new Department, 
either under the Home Office, the Foreign Office, or 
the Board of Trade; and even humbler means, as 
regards the collection of information, might have proved 
quite efficacious. Suppose the Statistical Department 
of the Board of Trade had been raised into a Department of 
Information on commerce and agriculture, and Mr. Giffen 
ordered to collect all needful papers, surely they would have 
been got together. Did any Member ever hear of anything 
that Mr. Giffen and his staff could not collect? We do not 
want a Secretary of State to do work of that kind, or to be 
Parliamentary editor of instructive manuscripts. That is waste 
of power, and very embarrassing waste, too; for the man who 
can best keep an office at that kind of work is not 
always or often the man whom Premiers specially want 
as a colleague. Pumping a subordinate is very much 
easier than pumping an equal, if only because the 
subordinate cannot plead the value of his time. The 
Houses will get their papers under the new arrangement, 
oceans of papers, but get them at a very high price. Then 
as to the second and higher object, is it quite certain that a 
separate Minister will be able to impress upon his colleagues 
the importance of the special interests he represents better 
than Members can now do. Mr. Forster says he will be able, 
and he has much experience, having, as he says, while in the 
Cabinet, had to look after the cattle of the Three Kingdoms 
as well as the rising generation, but still we do not feel sure. 
For example, there is the sugar question. That, it is said, was 
neglected by the Foreign Office in its recent Treaty with Brazil, 
and would not have been neglected if there had been a Cabinet 
Minister to whom sugar and itsrefiners were, ex officio, more dear. 
Why not? What stopped the trade from pressing their view 
on the Foreign Office, which could give direct effeér'to their 
representations, and would not have been jealous of them, as 
it infallibly will be of the interference of another and coequal 
department? Experience seems to show that the President of 
the Board of Trade, even when in the Cabinet, has great dif- 
ficulty in pressing his views on the Foreign Office or the 
Treasury, and that it pays better to give those offices 
dignified subordinates, charged to look after specialties, and 
to keep the Chief well informed about them. Correspondence 
between Departments is too apt to become controversial. Mr. 
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Lloyd and his friends allege that the special Minister will have 
much more time than Ministers now have for such subjects ; 
but is that certainly true ? He will have to manage a heavy de- 
partment, made up of sub-departments taken from the Treasury, 
the Board of Trade, the India Office, and the Foreign Secre- 
tariat, to be always ready with information in the House, and 
to take a considerable part in debate—a part in which he 
will have constantly to speak for the Foreign Secretary, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Secretary for 
India, without being as responsible as either for either 
treaties or taxation—and will, in all human probability, 
bc’overworked by the double duty into a state of coma. Mr. 
Forster can work hard, but if he were to try for six months 
the duty of standing fire from every Member interested in com- 
merce or agriculture, about every topic, from Cuban sugar to 
the last rate of railway freight fixed by the Western Railway 
Kings, to urge the Foreign Office, to remonstrate with the 
Exchequer, and to keep two great “ colliding” interests from 
damaging each other, we venture to say his spare time for 
preparing a Patent Law and a Bankruptcy Law would be 
very strictly limited, and these great necessities would 
not be very quickly provided. We confess we cannot 
avoid a suspicion that those who voted for the Resolution 
were a good deal influenced by a caste superstition,—that they 
thought agriculture and trade important eneugh to be recog- 
nised in Cabinets, and believed that, somehow, a special 
Cabinet Minister could do something for both of them. He would 
“attend to them,” as a First Lord or a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will not do. Agriculture and commerce would be 
more dignified, if not more prosperous, and that would be 
comforting to agriculturists and manufacturers, Well, it may 
be so, and undoubtedly the advocates of the scheme have Con- 
tinental precedent in their favour; but we feel no certainty 
that the change will work well, and confident that a great 
alteration in the Cabinet ought not to have been made in that 
summary way, or after one night’s discussion, or on the motion 
of the most experienced private Member. 





CONVOCATION ON THE ORNAMENTS RUBRIC. 


A. S the question of Vestments has for some time been well 
before the public, and of late has given a good deal of 
employment to the Convocation of Canterbury, it might be 
expected that the Lower House of this venerable Synod, repre- 
senting, as it is by courtesy supposed to do, the Clergy, as 
distinct alike from the Bishops and the laity, would have made 
up its mind on the subject. Nor, indeed, can it be said that 
it has not done so. The only objection that can fairly be 
urged against the proceedings in the Jerusalem Chamber last 
week, is that they give us too much of a good thing. The Lower 
House made up its mind about vestments not once, but twice. 
On Tuesday week the resolution of the Bishops that there should 
be added to the Ornaments Rubric certain words directly contra- 
dicting the Rubric of which they were to form part came down 
to the Lower House, and a motion was made that it should be 
adopted. To this, Canon Gregory moved an amendment, de- 
clining to make the addition proposed by the bishops, but 
offering to add in place of it the words, “ Until it shall be 
otherwise ordered by a Canon of the Church, lawfully enacted, 
promulgated, and executed.” The precise terms of Canon Gre- 
gory’s amendment are open to a good deal of criticism, but the 
speeches made in support of it removed any doubts that might 
otherwise have existed as to its meaning. It was defended, 
more especially by Archdeacon Denison, as a mode of re- 
taining the Ornaments Rubric in its integrity. Canon 
Gregory declared that he moved it in the hope that 
this Rubric “ would remain untouched,” and that as the 
Church had grown and strengthened with their present form, 
it would “still continue to do so for many generations.” 
Canon Rawlinson described the resolution of the Bishops as 
“an attempt to destroy the oldest monument which connected 
the English Church with the Church of antiquity.” Archdea- 
con Denison characterised the retention of the Ornaments Rubric 
—meaning thereby its retention without the addition of con- 
tradictory words—as “a question of life and death.” The 
proposal of the Upper House was the destruction of a principle, 
an element of continuous and internecine war, a surrender of 
inheritance and betrayal of trust, a weapon forged against the 
doctrias of the Real Presence, and—a stronger condemnation, 
perhaps, in the Archdeacon’s mouth than all that had 
gone before—a step which, if concurred in by the Lower 
House, would leave the Church of England with but one 
refuge remaining,—the wisdom of Parliament. When, after 





speeches such as these, the amendment was carried by sixty- 
eight votes against thirteen, there seemed only one conclu- 
sion to be drawn. The Ritualists, as regarded the Lower House 
of Convocation, had been victorious all along the line. The 
representatives of the Clergy had declared by an immense 
majority that they renounced the Bishops and all their works ; 
that whatever they might be in practice, in theory they were 
staunch upholders of vestments ; that they would do nothing to 
cast the faintest doubt on their legality, or to imply that their 
use could be abandoned, except by individual clergymen in 
deference to the weakness of laymen not yet brought up to the 
full measure of Catholic doctrine about the Eucharist. Possibly 
the result of the division surprised many of those who had voted 
with the majority, and on the Wednesday Archdeacon Randall 
gave those who might feel uneasy about what they had done on 
the previous day an opportunity of reconsidering their decision. 
He proposed to add to the Ornaments Rubric a proviso that, 
“ notwithstanding ” the direction to use other vestments con- 
tained in it, “it shall suffice” that in parish churches the 
minister shall at all times of his ministrations wear a surplice, 
with a stole and hood. The amendment was opposed on the 
ground that it would neutralise the triumph of the previous 
day, and that the House, having done so well, should 
now leave well alone. On a division, this proved to be 
still the mind of the majority. Archdeacon Randall's 
amendment was rejected, by sixty-eight votes against nine, 
Canon Gregory’s supporters thus showing an undiminished 
front, while the minority who supported the Bishops had 
dwindled from thirteen to nine. 

Later in the day, however, the Ritualists were defeated on a pro- 
posal of the Bishops to insert words discouraging non-communi- 
cating attendance at the celebration of the Eucharist, and from 
that moment the spell was broken. The Bishops, suspecting possi- 
bly that the Lower House might not despise the offer of a place 
of repentance, summoned the Prolocutor, and asked him what 
was the exact course which the Lower House desired to adopt 
in the matter of the Ornaments Rubric. In this, as in so 
many other instances, the Upper House of Convocation showed 
its immeasurable superiority in point of statesmanship over 
the Lower House. The Bishops might not unnaturally have 
been irritated by the exceedingly plain language used of them 
by some of the speakers on the previous day, and under the 
influence of that irritation, it would not have been wonderful 
if they had said something imprudent. Instead of this, they 
simply asked the Lower House whether it really intended to 
abide by its own resolution, and the instant this question was 
put, the Lower House began to waver. After declaring on 
the Tuesday that it would have the Ornaments Rubric whole 
and unaltered, and confirming its decision on the Wednesday 
morning, it decided on the Wednesday afternoon that a new Ru- 
bric should be drawn up. On Thursday this new Rubric was con- 
sidered, and after discussion was submitted to the House,in the 
following form :—“ In saying public prayers, or ministering the 
Sacraments or other rites of the Church,every priest or deacon 
shall wear a surplice, with a stole or scarf, and the hood of his 
degree ; and in preaching, he shall wear a surplice, with a stole 
or scarf, and the hood of his degree, or, if he think fit, a 
gown, with hood and scarf. And the other vestments specified 
in the First Prayer-book of King Edward VI. shall not be 
brought into use in any church other than a cathedral or col- 
legiate church, without the consent of the Ordinary.” This 
time Archdeacon Denison stood virtually alone in his oppo- 
sition. It was in vain that he reminded the House that they 
had been building up the Ornaments Rubric with one hand, 
and destroying it with the other. The majority were now as 
eager to destroy as on the previous day they had been 
to build up, and on a division, fifty-seven votes were given 
in favour of the new Rubric, and only eight in favour of the 
Ornaments Rubric. When this new Rubric went up to the 
Bishops, they saw at once that, hostile as it was to vestments, 
is still left a loop-hole for their retention in churches where 
they are already in use. Accordingly, they declined to regard 
the surrender of the Lower House as adequate, and proposed 
for its acceptance a third version of the new Rubric, by which 
vestments shall at no time be used “ contrary to the monition 
of the Bishop of the diocese.” To this the Lower House 
agreed, and a Bill, which in substance will be a Bill for the 
abolition of Vestments, will now be submitted to Parlia- 
ment, with the assent of the Convocation of Canterbury. The 
victory of the Bishops was complete, and as is customary 
after great victories, they sang a Ze Deum. Whether their 
thankfulness may not turn out premature, is a point which 
only the future can settle, All that need now be said is that 
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Ritualism, with all that Ritualism involves, has been formally 
and effectively condemned by the Spiritualty of the Church of 
England. That is a new and important fact, and may, in the 
end, have new and important consequences. 








THE RICHMOND MURDER. 
HE verdict of the Jury in the Richmond murder was justi- 
fied before the jurymen had quitted the Court. There 
never was, from the first, any reasonable doubt that the victim, 
Mrs. Thomas, had come unfairly by her death, and it can only 
have been in the hope of catching some obstinate juryman that 
so much was made by counsel of the point. That part of the 
body had been boiled after death—that is, after the head had 
been separated from it—was beyond question, on the medical 
evidence; and the chance that any human being not a murderer 
would boil a dead body, or could have a motive for so disgusting 
an attempt to dispose of a corpse, was too remote to deserve 
serious consideration. There was, of course, the possibility that 
some one else committed the crime; but the prisoner herself, 
who suggested that defence, directed suspicion at two men who, 
whatever they may have been guilty of, certainly never were 
near Mrs. Thomas until she was dead. That came out irresisti- 
bly, in spite of the suspicion excited by Church’s unexplained 
fencing with counsels’ questions as to his antecedents. On the other 
hand, Kate Webster wasin the house, knew the murdered woman’s 
affairs, was in possession of her effects, tried to sel] her furni- 
ture, personated her after death, and the moment she was 
alarmed by a caution given to the furniture-broker, fled to 
Ireland, with the intention of passing over to America.- Those 
suppositions being disproved, and these facts proved, there could 
be little doubt as to the verdict of the jury; and as we have 
said, the correctness of the verdict was almost immediately 
demonstrated. The wretched woman, callous as she had shown 
herself throughout the commission of the crime, and cruel as 
she had been in her imputations on Church and Porter, 
retained enough of feeling to be sorry that in making those 
imputations she had been uselessly criminal, and her speech 
exonerating them is an admission almost in terms that she was 
herself the murderess. It is true, that like all wrongdoers of 
the weaker kind, she still tried to throw the burden of guilt on 
others, and declared that she had been instigated by some un- 
named offender, but still an instigated murderess is none the 
less a woman who has committed murder. The statement in 
palliation may be true or false, but in either case it is no legal 
palliation, even if the testimony of a woman who has committed 
a callous murder for money, and who has then thrown suspicion 
on. the innocent, were not too utterly worthless to be even 
mentally received. The verdict is just, and there is nothing to 
say, except that for once the police appear to have inquired into 
a murder. case with great skill, and a perseverance, due, we 
imagine, to the fact that they had what they often have not—an 
hypothesis as to the murder, at once definite and well founded. 
Policemen are supposed in all novels to hunt well in the dark, 
but experience shows, we think, that, like all other hunters, they 
are most successful when the prey is in sight, or they are guided 
by some perceptible trail. In the present instance, they took 
great trouble, refused to be deceived by well-constructed false 
trails, and pieced together an irresistible body of circumstantial 
evidence. 

The conviction will, we trust, relieve that portion of the pub- 
lic which appears to have felt so very strongly the danger of 
old ladies living alone in honses with only one servant. An 
alarm of this kind always arises after every great murder, and 
sometimes rises to singular proportions. All England, De 
Quincey declares, felt insecure after the murders in Ratcliffe 
Highway, and certainly all railway travellers did after the 
murder of Mr. Briggs by Miiller. For months after that event 
railway-guards had the greatest difficulty in inducing old gen- 
tl-men to travel alone on lines they had traversed every day for 
years, and comical stories were told of the terrible effects of 
false alarms, and of the desperate exertions made to pro- 
cure reassuring company. It is probable, in fact, that 
there is a great deal of secret fear of murder, and that it 
influences many minds sufficiently to alter their domestic 
arrangements. This present “scare” is, however, .excep- 
tionally ridiculous. It arises mainly from the fact that 


hree old ladies have recently been murdered under cir- 
cumstances which threw suspicion on female servants, and 
that up to Tuesday last no one had been convicted. It was 





presumed, therefore, that there was a mania among female 
domestics for murder and robbery, and that no feeble person 
living alone with a servant ought to be considered safe. Asa 
matter of fact, however, servants very rarely commit murder, 
their comfortable lives not developing either the desire or the 
nerve for such crimes; and thousands of old ladies are attended 
for years by single servants whose peccadilloes are, at the worst, 
limited to petty thefts, minute impositions, and very numerous 
small tyrannies and exhibitions of jealousy. In two of the three 
cases, again, the victims, though no doubt alone for a few 
minutes, as every one occasionally must be, were in no sense 
lonely women. Mrs. Samuels had sons in London, a lodger in 
the house, and people calling on her at all hours, and lived in 
Burton Crescent, one of the best known streets in London, a 
place where a scream would have brought dozens of witnesses 
ina moment. As to Miss Hacker, she lived in a house which a 
policeman would have declared as little likely to be the scene 
of a murder as any in London, in one of the noisiest and 
most frequented of squares, and a house where one 
would have supposed solitude impossible. No sensational 
novelist would dream of fixing on Euston Square as 
the scene of a violent murder, with a body hidden away 
for months; nor could any one, however timid, have dreamt 
that in her own bed-room, in a frequented lodging-house 
in the heart of London life, and within sight of policemen, she 
was in greater danger than in any lonely farm-house in a remote 
county. In the latest New York murder case, one which has 
made the city frantic with alarm and suspicion, a doctor’s wife 
was strangled and her face burned, in her own bed, in 
her own house, in a respectable street, and with her hus- 
band and servants sleeping in the rooms around her. It 
turned out that a negro had noticed her ornaments, broke into 
the house to obtain them, and on her threatening to cry out, 
flung her eau de cologne over her face, and then strangled her 
in the bed-clothes. Striking a match to help him to secure his 
booty, he looked at her face to see if she was dead, and ignited 
the eau de cologne. The man was arrested, confessed at once, 
and will be sentenced to death, and as.he is a negro, the sentence 
will of course be executed. The girl murdered by Wainwright 
was always in company, and though alone with him for a 
moment, had every reason to believe herself as secure as in the 
street, where, again, repeated murders have from time to time been 
committed. It is true that a murderer, living in the same house 
with the victim, has to calculate on the concealment of the body, 
which is more difficult if there are many eyes about; but most 
murders are committed from the outside, or are followed. by 
instant flight, the permanent obstacle to murder, the difficulty 
of securely disposing of the body, proving insuperable.. Con- 
sidering the extreme rarity of the occurrence, the excessive risk, 
and the combination of qualities and circumstances which a 
successful murder requires, the thousands of old ladies tended 
by respectable serving-women, and alone with them perhaps for 
some hours in each day, may, we think, lay aside their fears. 
They are in at least as much danger from houses falling, from 
strokes of lightning, or from being run over in the street. 
Whether they would be if the penalty of death were abolished, 
is another question. We doubt it more and more, with every 
recurrence of a case in which that penalty has been risked, 
Nothing strikes us so strongly as the criminal record unrolls 
itself year after year as the utter inadequacy of the motive for 
which murder is committed, the readiness, so to speak, with 
which a certain kind of criminal will commit it, unless it be the in- 
tensity of fear exhibited afterwards, and the extent of the effort 
made by all, public as well as police, to ascertain the 
facts. Half the murders committed are cool murders by callous 
persons anxious to obtain small sums, or to get rid of claims, or to 
gratify small enmities, and but for the fear of death they would 
be as numerous as burglaries. It is usual to say there is, 
even with the criminal class, an instinctive horror of murder; 
but we do not find that in countries where execution is un- 
certain, and are strongly tempted to believe that the horror is 
partly a horror of the penalty, and partly a special horror of the 
crime, only produced by the knowledge that the world retains for 
it its last dread sentence. We doubt if the horror would last if 
the sentence were no heavier than it is for burglary, any 
more than the horror of burglary does. And we <ep!-quite 
sure that trials for murder would end more often in acqyittals, 
and not, as is usually thought, in sentences. The police would 
take less pains in the collection of evidence, and the public 
would not take any. It is usual, and perhaps convenient, to 
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suppose that the elaborate care displayed in investigating and 
trying capital cases is due to hatred of murder, as a crime ; but 
a large part is due to the feeling that a human life is at stake, 
and that the truth therefore ought to be placed beyond a doubt. 
Very careless and unimaginative people, who do not realise to 
themselves what imprisonment for life is, will exert themselves 
very strenuously to avoid feeling that they are guilty of suffer- 
ing a fellow-creature to die unjustly, or to justify the law when 
it takes life. The result of the care taken is not acquittal, but 
conviction, and death is therefore the most inevitable, as well as 
the most dreaded, of all forms of retribution for crime. 





HOW TO POPULARIZE WORDSWORTH. 
\ R. ARNOLD, in the somewhat thin but humorous critical 
p essay on Wordsworth which appears in the new number 
of Macmillan’s Magazine, asserts that ever since Wordsworth’s 
death, in 1852, the influence of his poetry has waned. “To 
tenth-rate critics,” he says, “and compilers for whom any violent 
shock to the public taste would be a temerity not to be risked, 
it is still quite permissible to speak of Wordsworth’s poetry not 
only with ignorance, but with impertinence. On the Con- 
tinent he is almost unknown.” And yet—counting only those 
who are no longer living—Mr. Arnold himself places Wordsworth 
next to Shakespeare and Milton amongst our modern poets,— 
i.e., excluding Chaucer, as belonging to a different world,— places 
him above Spenser, Dryden, Pope, Gray, Goldsmith, Cowper, 
Burns, Coleridge, Campbell, Moore, Byron, Shelley, Keats. 
“ Wordsworth,” says Mr. Arnold, “taking the performance of 
each as a whole, seems to me to have left a body of poetical 
work superior in power, in interest, in the qualities which 
give enduring freshness, to that which any one of the others 
has left.” This is a bold judgment, with which only the 
few among the lovers of English poetry would agree; and yet 
if the value of poetry is to be estimated by the degree in which 
it stimulates with a healthy stimulus, freshens, and elevates 
the hearts of those who know and love it, the present writer at 
least would be disposed to assign him even a place higher in the 
roll of English poets, and afiirm that, to him at least, a more 
serious and sensible blank would be left in English literature by 
the extinction of Wordsworth’s poems, than even by the extinc- 
tion of the grand Puritan classic himself. No doubt the 
volume of Wordsworth’s voice is not so mighty as that of 
Milton’s, nor the music of his verse so rich and various. 
But the intellectual world in which Wordsworth lived is in- 
finitely more unique and wholesome, more abounding in the 
healing waters which human nature needs for its rest and re- 
freshment, more thoughtful, and more lucid, than the intel- 
lectual world of Milton,—and these qualities far more than 
make up for the matchless volume of Milton’s force and the richer 
music of his speech. Still, we confess to a doubt whether the 
most perfect test of poetry, as poetry, be the test which would 
assign to Wordsworth so supreme a place in our Literature. And 
if you judge chiefly by any other test,—say, by the degree in 
which poetry is capable of exciting the imagination of the majority 
of cultivated men and women,—doubtless not only Milton, but 
Byron and Shelley, perhaps even Burns and Keats and Cole- 
ridge, would take rank above him. For it must be admitted, we 
think, that after allowing all we may for the injudiciousness of 
Wordsworth’s admirers and interpreters, Wordsworth is not, 
and probably never will be,a popular poet. And here we use the 
word “ popular” not in the sense of appealing to the homeliest 
hearts, as Burns appeals, but in the sense of having the power 
to haunt the cultivated fancy, as Byron’s “ Isles of Greece ” and 
Shelley’s “Ode to a Skylark” haunt the fancy of the hterary 
multitude. To some extent, we imagine that the power of a poet 
must be measured by the extent of the dominion over which he 
rules; and, so measured, we imagine that neither our own nor 
Mr. Arnold’s estimate of Wordsworth’s place is likely to be ac- 
cepted by the majority of good literary judges, English or Con- 
tinental. We doubt, for instance, whether Goethe could ever 
have been made to enter into Wordsworth’s transcendent great- 
ness, or whether there was any element in Goethe to which that 
greatness could have been made clear. Could Heine have been 
macolhto understand it? Couldeven Sir Walter Scott? Mr. Arnold 
justly enough says that Scott was “too genuine himself not to feel 
the profound genuineness of Wordsworth, and with an instinc- 
tive recognition of his firm hold on nature, and of his local truth, 
always admired him sincerely and praised him genuinely ;” but 
there is not a trace of Scott’s assigning to Wordsworth any- 
thing approaching to the high place which Mr, Arnold assigns, 





and indeed we think it clear that what Sir Walter most 
appreciated in Wordsworth’s poetry was not by any means 
its highest level. Take his praise of the poem called “The 
Fountain,’—and subtle and discriminating praise it was,—but 
it was all praise for the dramatic touch in Wordsworth’s de- 
scription of the old man who passes so easily from the mood of 
melancholy to the mood of almost harebrained mirth, not praise 
for the strain of noble and passionate melancholy which is the 
real burden of that beautiful poem. We suspect Scott, though far 
too fresh and great to miss altogether the freshness and great- 
ness of Wordsworth, would not have placed him very high on 
the roll of English poets. 

And though, undoubtedly, wise exposition might make Words- 
worth a far more popular poet than he now is, we are strongly 
disposed to think that the qualities in which he is greatest will 
never be those for which the greater number of his readers will 
admire him. The truth is, that most lovers of poetry look to 
poetry for immediate imaginative stimulus, just as they look to 
champagne for immediate nervous stimulus. And the first 
effect of Wordsworth is not immediate imaginative stimulus, 
but rather to breathe on us a strangely lucid and bracing atmos- 
phere of solitary power. The highest influence of Wordsworth 
is, no doubt, a stimulating influence in that sense in which the 
solitude of the Alps is stimulating, but not in the sense in which 
the parade of a great army, or the murmur of an agitated mul- 
titude, is stimulating. And to get such stimulus as Wordsworth’s, 
you must first pass into a solitude so profound that the chill of 
it strikes, and perhaps numbs you, so that you become insensible 
to the mental thrill which would otherwise follow. And here 
we are speaking of his really highest work, of such poems as 
the lines written near Tintern Abbey, or the “ Ode to Duty,”— 
and not, of course, of that considerable admixture of genuine 
prose which, as Mr. Arnold very justly says, repels many who 
are quite capable of appreciating his highest work, from ever 
grappling truly with a poet capable of such miserable humdrum. 

If we were to attempt to make Wordsworth as popular as, in 
the nature of the case, he is ever likely to be, we should begin 
by reiterating Mr. Arnold’s warning against the “ White Doe of 
Rylstone,” the “ Excursion,” and in a less degree against even 
the “Prelude” and “ Peter Bell,”—as the poems by which to 
test Wordsworth; and by confessing at once that in many of 
these poems passages may be found,—like that so humorously 
referred to by Mr. Arnold in the following criticism,—which not 
only do not prove the poet, but taken by themselves might 
fairly, though erroneously, be supposed to prove absolute in- 
capacity for poetry :— 

“ Finally, the ‘scientific system of thought’ in Wordsworth,” says 
Mr. Arnold, “ gives us at last such poetry as this, which the devout 
Wordsworthian accepts :— 

* O for the coming of that glorious time 

When, prizing knowledge as her noblest wealth 

And best protection, this Imperial Realm, 

While she exacts allegiance, shall admit 

An obligation, on her part, to each 

Them who are born to serve her and obey ; 

Binding herself by statute to secure 

For all the children whom her soil maintains 

The rudiments of letters, and inform 

The mind with moral and religious truth.’ 
Wordsworth calls Voltaire dull, and surely the production of these 
un-Voltairian lines must have been imposed on him as a judgment! 
One can hear them being quoted at a Social Science Congress; one 
can call up the whole scene. A great room in one of our dismal 
provincial towns ; dusty air and jaded afternoon daylight; benches 
full of men with bald heads and women in spectacles; an orator 
lifting up his face from a manuscript written within and without, to 
declaim these lines of Wordsworth ; and in the soul of any poor child 
of nature who may have wandered in thither, an unutterable sense of 
lamentation, and mourning, and woe! ‘ But turn we,’ as Wordsworth 
says, ‘from these bold, bad men,’ the haunters of Social Science 
Congresses. And let us be on our guard, too, against the exhibitors 
and extollers of a ‘scientific system of thought’ in Wordsworth’s 
poetry. The poetry will never be seen aright while they thus-exhibit 
it. 
No; Wordsworth’s poetry will never be seen aright while it is 
thus exhibited. But neither, we suspect, will it ever become 
even as popular as it may yet become, if those who fail to 
admire Wordsworth are simply told of “the power with which 
Wordsworth feels the joy offered to us in Nature, the joy offered 
to us in the simple, elementary affections and duties,” and of 
“the power with which in case after case he shows us this joy, 
and renders it so as to make us share it.” 

We should attempt to popularise Wordsworth, so far as he 
can be popularised, by first presenting to the uninitiated 
some of those pure and lucid pictures of simple beauty in 
which, though they, too, embody the “ lonely rapture of lonely 
minds,” everybody may take some delight, if only for the colour 
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and the animation with which the poet’s buoyant mind has 
invested them. Where, for instance, is there a lover of poetry 
of any kind who could not enter into the vivacity of such a 
poem as this P— 
“Tue DaFFODILs. 
“1 wandered lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 
A host, of golden daffodils ; 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 
Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the Milky Way, 
They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay ; 
Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 
The waves beside them danced ; but they 
Out-did the sparkling waves in glee: 
A poet could not but be gay, 
In such a jocund company : 
I gazed—and gazed—but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought : 
For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils.” 


The colour, the life, the motion in that exquisite picture will 
reconcile many to the signiticance of the last verse, who would 
fail, at first at least, to see that in the last verse lies the real 
pith and power of the poem. Next, we should go on to point 
out the fidelity and strength with which Wordsworth can take 
up into his musing imagination, and isolate there, the simplest 
and most permanent of the human passions, as, for example, in 
the noble poem called “ The Affliction of Margaret,” in which a 
bereaved mother, who waits in vain to learn her long-lost son’s 
fate, pours forth her heart’s yearnings :— 


“ Perhaps some dungeon hears thee groan, 
Maimed, mangled by inhuman men ; 
Or thon upon a desert thrown 
Inheritest the lion’s den ; 

Or hast been summoned to the deep, 
Thon, thou and all thy mates, to keep 
An incommunicable sleep. 

I look for ghosts; but none will force 
Their way to me: ’tis falsely said 
That there was ever intercourse 
Between the living and the dead ; 
For, surely, then I should have sight 
Of him I wait for day and night, 
With love and longings infinite. 

My apprehensions come in crowds ; 

I dread the rustling of the grass ; 
The very shadows of the clouds 

Have power to shake me as they pass: 
I question things and do not find 

One that will answer to my mind ; 
And all the world appears unkind. 
Beyond participation lie 

My troubles, and beyond relief ; 

If any chance to heave a sigh, 

They pity me, and not my grief. 
Then come to me, my Son, or send 
Some tidings that my woes may end; 
I have no other earthly friend!” 


The intensity of maternal passion, as it is reflected in the lonely 
musings of one who can concentrate as well as understand it, 
was never more powerfully translated into human speech. After 
this, we would place before the reader some of the many poems in 
. which Wordsworth’s feeling for the purest grace and beauty of 
human life, and his fine sense of the analogy between the beauty 
of nature and the beauty of human loveliness, are most exqui- 
sitely expressed,—as, for example, the lovely sonnet to a lady 
beautiful in her old age :— 
“Such age how beantiful! O Lady bright, 
Whose mortal lineaments seem all refined 
By favouring Nature and a saintly Mind 
To something purer and more exquisite 
Than flesh and blood; whene’er thou meet’st my sight, 
When I behold thy blanched uuwithered cheek, 
Thy temples fringed with locks of gleaming white, 
And head that droops because the soul is meek, 
Thee with the welcome Snowdrop I compare ; 
That child of winter, prompting thoughts that climb 
From desolation toward the genial prime ; 
Or with the Moon conquering earth’s misty air, 
And filling more and more with crystal light 
As pensive Evening deepens into night.”’ 


And then, rising a little higher, we would entreat the reader to 








let the perfect melody of “The Song at the Feast of Brougham 
Castle” sink gradually into him, observing especially the 
remarkable contrast between the calm, sweet wisdom engendered 
in “The Shepherd-Lord” by his long seclusion in homely and 
peaceful scenes, and the eloquent conventional hopes of the 
local minstrel, with which it concludes :— 


“ Again he wanders forth at will, 
And tends a flock from hill to hill: 
His garb was humble ; ne’er was seen 
Such garb with such a noble mien ; 
Among the shepherd grooms no mate 
Hath he, a Child of strength and state! 
Yet lacks no friends for simple glee, 
Nor yet for higher sympathy. 
To his side the fallow-deer 
Came, and rested without fear ; 
The eagle, lord of land and sea, 
Stooped down to pay him fealty ; 
And both the undying fish that swim 
Through Bowscale-tarn did wait on him ; 
The pair were servants of his eye 
In their immortality ; 
And glancing, gleaming, dark or bright, 
Moved to and fro, for his delight. 
He knew the rocks which Angels haunt 
Upon the mountains visitant ; 
He hath kenned them taking wing : 
And into caves where Faeries sing 
He hath entered ; and been told 
By Voices how men lived of old. 
Among the heavens his eye can see 
The face of thing that is to be ; 
And, if that men report him right, 
His tongue could whisper words of might. 
—Now another day is come, 
Fitter hope, and nobler doom ; 
He hath thrown aside his crook, 
And hath buried deep his book ; 
Armonr rusting in his halls 
On the blood of Clifford calls ;— 
* Quell the Scot,’ exclaims the Lance— 
Bear me to the heart of France, 
Is the longing of the Shield— 
Tell thy name, thou trembling Field ; 
Field of death, where’er thou be, 
Groan thou with our victory 
Happy day, and mighty hour 
When our heer tens in his power, 
Mailed and horsed, with lance and sword, 
To his ancestors restored 
Like a reappearing Star, 
Like a glory from afar, 
First shall head the flock of war!” 
Alas! the impassioned minstrel did not know 
How, by Heaven’s grace, this Clifford’s heart was framed 
How he, long forced in humble walks to go, 
Was softened into feeling, soothed and tamed. 
Love had he found in huts where poor men lie; 
His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 
In him the savage virtue of the Race, 
Revenge, and all ferocious thoughts were dead : 
Nor did he change; but kept in lofty place 
The wisdom which adversity had bred. 
Glad were the vales, and every cottage-hearth ; 
The Shepherd-lord was honoured more and more ; 
And ages after he was laid in earth, 
‘ The good Lord Clifford’ was the name he bore.” 


If, after such an initiation as this, any average cultivated man 
were not convinced that Wordsworth at his best was a great poet, 
we should almost despair of any large measure of popularity for 
Wordsworth. But with such an initiation, we think almost any 
cultivated man might be convinced that in Wordsworth 
there was indeed a great poet, however much also that was 
not great poetry, might have come out of him. And 
then, perhaps, we might go a little further, and the 
reader who had appreciated Wordsworth thus far, might by 
this time learn to understand the mystical grandeur of the “ Ode 
to Duty ;” the meditative passion which, like a river which some- 
times runs above and sometimes underground, makes of “ The 
Prelude,” in spite of considerable intervals of prose, so mag- 
nificent a poem; the subtle splendour of the three poems on 
Yarrow ; and this latest of all the really great poems of Words- 
worth, his spiritual “ Skylark” (written in 1825), in which the 
genius of the man may be said to be almost perfectl««em- 
bodied :— ; 
“Ethereal minstrel! pilgrim of the sky! 

Dost thou despise the earth where cares abound ? 

Or, while the wings aspire, are heart and eye 

Both with thy nest upon the dewy ground ? 

Thy nest which thou canst drop iato at will, 

Those quivering wings composed, that music still ! 
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To the last point of vision, and beyond, 

Mount, daring Warbler! that love-prompted strain 
(’Twixt thee and thine a never-failing bond), 
Thrills not the less the bosom of the plain : 

Else might’st thou seem, proud privilege! to sing 
All independent of the leafy spring. 

Leave to the nightingale her shady wood ; 

A privacy of glorious light is thine ; 

Whence thou dost pour upon the world a flood 

Of harmony, with instinct more divine ; 

Type of the wise who soar, but never roam ; 

True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home!”’ 


Any one who had really learned to love this poem as it deserves, 
would hardly fail to love, in time, all that is great in Words- 
worth,—and is it not nearly half of all that he has written ? 





THE JOURNEY OF COLONEL PRJEVALSKY 
TOWARDS TIBET. 


Pew on the principle that adventures are still to the ad- 

venturous, the Russian explorer, Colonel Prjevalsky, has 
just set out for a third—if, indeed, it be not a fourth—time from 
the Russian frontier, with the firm resolve of penetrating into 
Tibet, and of visiting the Dalai Lama at Lhasa. That person 
would indeed be achurl who would permit political opinions so to 
warp his understanding, as to induce him to refuse his meed of 
admiration to the deeds of a Russian officer who, in daring and tact, 
has already rivalled the very greatest of travellers in the past. 
Whatever opinions may be formed on the subject of Russian 
policy, there cannot be two with regard to the gallantry of those 
officers and explorers who serve the Czar, and of whom Prije- 
valsky is the foremost, but not the only one. Of all geographical 
enterprises in Asia, none appeals more strongly to the imagina- 
tion than an attempt to enter the little-known land of the 
Lamas. Englishmen, whose territory touches that State, know 
something of the difficulties of that task, which, either through 
Chinese exclusiveness, or, as the late lamented Mr. T. T. 
Cooper believed, through the hostility of the Lamas them- 
selves, appear to be almost insuperable. But we ask, 
has any one pictured to himself the enormous difficulties 
which Nature has interposed between the Russian territory 
at Kuldja and the capital of Tibet? There are a sandy 
desert of such extent, that the wastes of Western Turkestan 
would fit in a corner of it; five mountain ranges, at the least, 
whose altitude exceeds that of the loftier peaks of the Alps; 
elevated plateaus, on which the cold is of an Arctic rigour, and 
valleys where shelter might be expected, but from which the 
human species has long been banished, either by the harshness 
of nature or the cruelty of man. Along that inhospitable 
track, the traveller has to expect little save danger and personal 
suffering. For hundreds and hundreds of miles he will meet 
with no one except a few nomadic Calmucks, and these will be 
only too willing, if the opportunity offers, to show their hostility 
to the stranger who has ventured into their solitudes. To the 
Russian explorer, there is everything to deter and little to 
encourage in such a journey as this. It must be taken for the 
purposes of geographical research, and in the pursuit of a great 
idea. The rumours which have been circulated of political 
motives being at the root of this enterprise are too palpably 
absurd to be entertained for a moment, although it may be ad- 
mitted that it will serve the one political purpose of adding 
something to Russia’s actual stock of knowledge in respect of 
the Chinese Empire. To say that Colonel Prijevalsky has set 
out with the object of setting the Emperor of China and the 
Dalai Lama by the ears, cannot appear more ridiculous to those 
who know anything of Tibet, than it must to the gallant ex- 
plorer himself. Nothing but a fevered imagination could regard 
Prjevalsky’s journey to Lhasa as in the same category as Stole- 
toff’s to Cabul; at the same time, it is no doubt a reflection on the 
enterprise of Englishmen, that a Russian should undertake an 
enterprise from which the boldest Englishmen have quailed for 
sixty-eight years. The difficulties which the Russian officer has 
to overcome are also, it must be remembered, infinitely greater 
than those which an English explorer would have to encounter. 

The latest information which had been received of Colonel 


_Prjevalsky’s whereabouts told us that on May 13th he had 


reached the River Balgantai, south of the Tian Shan, and that 
he was about to make his way to the town of Hamil. In this 
portion of his journey he has principally to avoid as much as 
possible coming into contact with the Chinese soldiers, who are 
stationed in considerable numbers in all the chief towns, and 
who are disposed to be very unfriendly to everything Russian 





at the present time. If he has been able to make his way un- 
molested to Hamil, it is most probable that his further journey 
will be unrestricted. He will have passed through the military 
circle, and reached a place where his movements will be freer 
and less liable to supervision. It is most probable that he will 
succeed in reaching Hamil, for the Chinese authorities in 
Central Asia are by no means so disposed as is assumed to pre- 
cipitate the solution of the Kuldja question. Time is on their 
side, and Tso Tsung Tang is not the man to weaken his 
chances by an unwise precipitancy. In his eyes, Colonel 
Prjevalsky’s journey will appear to be of little signific- 
ance. He has no concern in the affairs of Tibet, and 
if the explorer should acquire any information likely to 
prove inconvenient, it would be so much easier and less suspi- 
cious-looking to prevent his return, than to refuse him admis- 
sion into the State. Had the Russian officer gone to Aksu, 
Karakaru, or Manas, it would have been different, for there he 
would have acquired most valuable information as to the pre- 
sent condition of the Chinese army at those places. But he has 
studiously avoided them, and Tso Tsung Tang will therefore not 
interfere with his journey towards Tibet. It must also be re- 
membered that Colonel Prjevalsky is, of all travellers, the most 
experienced in dealing with the Chinese. He knows when 
to be discreet, he is well versed in the weaknesses of Man- 
darins, and in the sentiments that guide the decrees of the 
local yamens. On this occasion, too, he is not, as he sometimes 
has been, ill-provided with money—a most necessary article for 
those travelling in China, as elsewhere. It is, therefore, most 
probable that Colonel Prjevalsky will succeed in reaching the 
Chinese town of Hamil in safety. He will then have to 
decide what his further course is to be. There will be a choice 
of three roads open to him. The first will be to take a south- 
westerly route, in the direction of “Lob Nor, thence following 
over the Altyn Tagh range, that Calmuck trade route of the 
existence of which he learnt in his tour of 1877. This is, 
so far as distance goes, the shortest, being about 1,100 
miles; but in Colonel Prjevalsky’s eyes it will have the 
special recommendation of enabling him to settle the vexed Lob- 
Nor question, and of conclusively replying to the strictures of 
Baron Richthofen upon his former conclusions. Another ad- 
vantage will be that by this route he will have least to dread 
from the interference of the Chinese authorities. The second 
road will be to travel by the Soulousoun Tagh range, and crossing 
the Bulunghir River at Ngan-si-chau, to endeavour to make his 
way beyond Shachau into Tibet. The difficulties here would 
probably be greater than anywhere else, and for that reason 
alone this is the least probable choice of the three. The distance 
by this route would be, at least, 1,500 miles. It is much more 
likely that the third route, vid Kokonor, will be selected, and of 
this Prjevalsky has already a certain knowledge, for in 1872 he 
travelled by it to within a short distance of Tibet Proper, 
reaching an elevated pass called Cocosai. This is the longest of 
all, but in every other respect is superior to either of the others, 
If Colonel Prjevalsky can consent to put off his natural desire 
to solve the Lob Nor question, this is the route which offers 
least difficulties, and presents the best approach to Lhasa from 
the north. 

Of the ultimate success of Colonel Prjevalsky’s journey it 
would be rash to hazard an opinion. It may, at least, be 
said that if any man deserved to succeed in an arduous 
enterprise, that man is the Russian officer of whom 
we are speaking. He has apparently omitted no ‘ pre-, 
caution calculated to conduce to a happy result for his 
labours, and his experience and tact will suggest to him 
ways of evading difficulties which to other men would prove 
invincible. When we remember what has recently been accom- 
plished by English travellers in China, who possessed neither 
the experience nor the means of Colonel Prievalsky, it appears 
to us that it would be a very hasty expression of opinion to say 
that he will not triumph over all his difficulties, and succeed in 
reaching the capital of the Dalai Lama. Four hundred years 
ago, a Russian traveller, Athanasius Nikitin, explored the chief 
States of Asia, despite of the greatest obstacles. There are good 
grounds for believing that his not unworthy successor, Colonel 
Prjevalsky, will have equal success in the great task he has set 
before himself. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
eee 
MR. LOWE’S SUGGESTION FOR THE SILVER 
DIFFICULTY. 
{To THS EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Sir,—You ask a question which I should be very glad to be 
allowed to answer. The question is,—Why do I believe that men 
would not make a trade of accumulating paper, and presenting 
it for gold, so valuable for hoarding? The answer is, because 
by so doing they would restrict the paper currency, the only 
legal tender for debts above a small sum, and thus make the 
paper more valuable than the gold.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Rosert Lowe. 

[No, they would not. No restriction of issue can make con- 

vertible paper more valuable than gold.—Eb. Spectator’. ] 





THE IRISH UNIVERSITY BILL. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE ‘** SPECTATOR.) 

Str,—Those who speak in the name of the Irish Roman Catho- 
lics on the University question have not told us what will 
satisfy them. My opinion is that their Bishops will be satisfied 
with nothing short of a large endowment of public money, 
whether out of the Church surplus or the Consolidated Fund 
matters nothing, for a University with full degree-giving power, 
and absolutely exempt from any control but their own. It 
is scarcely possible that Parliament can ever consent to this. 
Parliament must, at the very least, retain effectual guarantees 
for the soundness of the secular education. 

It ought not, however, to be difficult to reconcile the claim of 
the State to supervise secular education with the reasonable 
claims of the Churches; and I would propose that while the 
teaching and degree-giving functions of the Queen’s University 
and Colleges remain as they are, the system should be supple- 
mented by the formation of halls in the immediate vicinity of 
the Queen’s Colleges, and perhaps of Trinity College, Dublin, 
also, but under avowedly denominational management, where 
students may have their home life and their religious teaching 
under the control of their respective Churches, while they learn 
the secular branches of education at the Colleges which are 
undenominational. 

I think this would be not,only an endurable compromise, but 
desirable in itself; and it would be well to endow such Halls out 
of the Church surplus. It might benetit the Roman Catholics 
most—I do not know whether it would, or not—but the benefit 
would, of course, be open to all who were willing to avail them- 
selves of it. To those who think that any proposal is to be 
condemned if it can be called an endowment of religion, I reply 
that it is primarily an endowment of the home life of students, 
and I hope it is not needful to say much in order to show how 
desirable this is.—I am, Sir, &c., JosEPH JoHN Murry. 

Old Forge, Dunmurry, County Antrim, July 9. 





FROEBEL AND INFANT-SCHOOLS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR."] 
Srr,—In a letter published in your issue of June 21st, the 
writer, signing himself “ An Educationist,” drew attention to 
the important fact that with all our School-Board expenditure, 
and all our extension of teaching, sufficient weight is not given 
to the question whether the education given is really of a 
quality which justifies its expense. He mentions the infant- 
school as having been meant to give something more than the 
“three R.’s ’’ and “ special subjects,” to children of the age to 
which those valuable bases and those ornamental finishings of 
“national education” are manifestly unsuited. He men- 
tions Wilderspin, Buchanan, and Mayo—doubtless names 
worthy of mention—but omits that of Friedrich Froebel, 
whose first and best-known distinction is that of giving a 
wholly new life, purpose, and meaning to the “infant-school.” 
All who know anything of Froebel’s work admit that, for little 
children from three years of age to seven, the “ Kindergarten” 
affords a training of senses, mind, and heart, of bodily aptatudes, 
of mental, moral, and social habits, such as, when practised by 
trained teachers of ordinary good-sense and good-feeling, can- 
not fail of results, too valuable to be paid for. Enthusiasts for 
Froebel, the worthy successor and completor of Pestalozzi, “ of 
whom I am least,” believe that in Froebel’s ideas are contained 
the “ Principia ” of a rational education for children of all ages ; 
that his wonderful system of methods, comprising “ Gifts ” (or 
rational toys), “ Occupations” (or child’s work adapted to train 





the senses and the hand), games, and songs, is a “ new instru- 
ment” of educational science, applicable to every rank and 
class alike; and that his training of the senses to value beauty, 
order, and sweet sounds; of the personal habits to neatness, 
orderliness, and gentleness; of all social affections, by work and 
play together, under watchful but kindly superintendence; 
taking care of the rights of individual intellect, by appealing 
first to taste and choice, and then to thought and reason; and 
all this, under the direct purpose of bringing the infant heat 
into communion with the Author of all Beauty and all Good,— 
it is, I say, the belief of enthusiasts for the “ Kindergarten,” 
that this training will be an Evangel to those myriads 
of neglected children whose existence among us is known 
to be, not only the disgrace of our Christianity, but the 
imminent danger of our civilisation. Were I not an enthusiast, 
I should, no doubt, apologise for thus writing what is known 
to everybody. But each recurring Sunday reminds some of us 
that what is known to everybody needs to be mercilessly 
reiterated. The Kindergarten may be a “truism” to many; 
but I shall remind them, by a saying of Professor Hodgson, 
that “ truism means quite as often a truth neglected, as a truth 
made real.”—I am, Sir, &., W. H. Herrorp. 





THE POPULAR USE OF NARCOTICS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Yonur article last week, headed “ Dr. Richardson on Nar- 
cotics,” is the hint upon which I speak. Not wishing to be 
“ cross-examined ” on this or any other subject, I withhold my 
name; but should you publish what I have to say, your readers 
will not be misled thereby. I am a country chemist, of “the 
lower grade,” one of four (of whom I am not the chief) 
in two contiguous villages, which together have not more 
than 4,500 inhabitants. I sell, as nearly as I can judge, 
about two gallons of laudanum per month, solely by 
retail; besides, say, some sixteen or twenty ounces of 
opium itself. Most of this is sold to women of the 
poorer class, who must pinch themselves seriously in 
many ways to be able to purchase this “luxury.” Most of 
them are evidently ashamed of their habit of opium-eating, 
or laudanum-taking, as the case may be, but some quite other- 
wise. Many will consume an ounce of opium every week, and 
some considerably more. One man I know who will take at a 
dose twenty grains of muriate of morphia,—and this dose, I 
believe, he has occasionally swallowed twice in one day. 

These are facts. As to the explanation of them, I am hardly pre- 
paredtospeak ofthat. The“ crave” (yourword, Sir) I believeto be 
@ natural one, at least in these parts. How first induced, if in- 
duced at all, I know not. It is apparently partly of a physical, 
partly of a moral origin. Women of low vitality and poor 
spirit seem most subject to it. Opium is their refuge from 
“the dumps.” In fact, as you suppose, it supplies to them the 
place of alcoholic liquors. May I conclude with a question ? 
Is the trade in this drug an immoral one P—I am, Sir, &c., 

A LiycotnsHire Drvueeist. 








POETRY. 
octanseiiiiataness 
FAST AND LOOSE. 
Love holds me so! 
I would that I could go! 
I flutter up and down, and to and fro, 
In vain,—Love holds me so. 


Love let me go;— 

I seek him high and low; 

I wander up and down, and to and fro, 
In vain, in vain,—and life is cruel woe, 





Since Love has let me go. . W. Be 
ART. 
———_—_.———__ 
THE “BLACK AND WHITE” AT THE EGYPTIAY_ 
HALL. 


(FIRST NOTICE.) 
Tus Gallery shows an advance in the average excellence of its 
work, if we look upon the pictures simply from what may be 
called the professional point of view,—that is, considering 
dexterity of manipulation, and increase of skill in matters of 
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drawing and composition, to be the chief, if not the only objects to 
be regarded. If, however, we seek for more than this, if we look 
to the qualities of high aim, earnest thought, and evidences of 
the delight in faithful reproduction of Nature, we should almost 
feel inclined to say that there is a retrogression rather than an 
advance in the drawings exhibited. It isespecially noticeable that 
it is in a gallery like this that we should find especial evidences 
of such aspiration, thought, and love embodied in the drawing. 
Many an artist may fail in realising in finished water-colour, or 
elaborate oil, the conception which he struck out in a few rough 
charcoal lines, or scratched hastily on the copper with the point 
of an etching-needle ; and perhaps we should not find fault with 
such a one, if he only exhibits pictures, the subject and treatment 
of which are well within his compass. But in a gallery which 
is expressly entitled “an exhibition of works of art in Black and 
White,” there is afforded the very opportunity for showing that 
the artist’s mind is still active and earnest, and of proving that 
only want of technical excellence prevents him from realising 
conceptions of greater magnitude. No hint of beauty or trace 
of fancy, however slight, would be unsuitable for exhibi- 
tion in such a collection; nay, the very incompleteness of the 
work would be, in some measure, a test of its having been 
executed in a right way, for it would show that the artist had 
not intended the present drawing to be taken as the ultimate 
result of his thought, but as a sort of first attempt to give it 
rough expression. 

Thus, when we see that the majority of the pencil, charcoal, and 
chalk-drawings and etchings grow more elaborate in their finish, 
year by year, it is, we think, no matter for unmixed congratu- 
lation; rather, indeed, when it is taken into connection with 
the absence of other qualities, such as we have spoken of above, 
it must be considered to be a sign that the artists are pursuing 
the minutiw of their art to the detriment of its more vital 
excellencies. As a whole, the works of this exhibition are 
very skilful in their manipulation, and the chief error is 
the one we have just noticed, which gives a more or less pot- 
tering appearance to the exhibition, as if we were to see a grave 
company of middle-aged citizens, sitting down to play “ spil- 
likins” with intense earnestness and elaborate preparation. 
Other characteristics of this year’s collection are a somewhat 
increased number of etchings and other works by foreign artists, 
two large cartoons by F. Goodall for sacred subjects, and two 
interesting sets of studies, by Mr. Poynter and Mr. Burne Jones, 
for drapery. 

We will not attempt to give a detailed description of 
the drawings, but notice a few which seem to us speci- 
ally interesting. The first of these is an etching in brown ink, 
by Mr. J. Benwell Clark, of “The Three Goddesses,” from a 
picture by Mr. Watts, R.A. Though slight, and perhaps a 
little rough in execution, this etching has caught the spirit of 
the picture well, and deserves attention from the way in 
which it exemplifies the illustrative power of the etching-needle 
when employed in copying pictures. An etching from a picture 
is not intended, or should not be intended, to serve a similar 
purpose to that of a steel engraving ; the difference is this,—In 
a steel engraving, what is first sought is an imitation of perfect 
accuracy; a good engraving is almost mathematically accurate, 
whatever may be its other qualities ; it is, so to speak, a machine- 
made picture. An etching is, or should be, as nearly as possible 
the reverse of this ; the etching-needle is not by any means a per- 
fect instrument, and its proper use is not in restrained accuracy, 
but in unrestrained freedom. If you look at an etching by 
Mr. E. Edwards and at one by Seymour Haden, you will see 
the wrong and the right style of etching clearly contrasted ; but 
of that we will speak further on. Notice, however, in reference 
to an etching from a picture, that what is wanted, is not the 
picture itself, but an impression of it, and an impression which 
should be by no means a machine-made one, but which should 
have a distinct personal stamp, and bear much the same 
relation to the original, and to a steel engraving from it, as a 
hurried sketch of the main features of a landscape, bears both 
to the natural scene and to a perfect photograph. At the risk 
of being tedious to our readers, let us put the main principle 
upon which this function of etching depends into clear words. 
It is briefly this:—Each variety of medium and mode of 
reproduction, has a distinctive excellence of its own, and it is 
only while working in the manner by which such excellence is 
to be obtained, that the specialist is working rightly. It is not 
right, but wrong, for an etching to attempt to rival a steel 
engraving; it is not right, but wrong, to elaborate a rough 





material such as charcoal, to a pitch where it may be compared 
to a delicate one, such as chalk or pencil. 

One of the finer rough etchings: here is No. 38, “ Rochers de 
Douarnenez,” by M. L. Le Conteux, a scene of rocky coast, some- 
what deficient in tone, but very firm, and apparently accurate 
in its drawing. No. 48 is a portrait of “ Miss Ware,” by Alfred 
Ward. This is done in red chalk, very elaborately worked, the 
background being a pale creamy brown, which greatly heightens 
the effect of the picture, and is very pleasant to the eye,—a pretty 
portrait, without being a weak one, probably better as a picture 
than as a likeness. “ London from the Top of Greenwich Observa- 
tory,” by Mr. Edwin Edwards, is one of the large pictures 
of the exhibition, and the largest etching we have ever seen, 
about four feet in length, if we remember rightly. This is one 
of the efforts of misplaced industry, the criticism of which is a 
daily difficulty to the writer on art. Every one who paints or 
draws can see the large amount of labour and care which has 
been bestowed upon this work, and yet, it is not a picture. 
Some steps, towers, &., of the Observatory occupy the 
foreground, and the remainder of the work (it is long and 
low in shape) is filled with a panoramic view of roofs of 
houses, &c. The whole of the etching is hard and cold, and 
there is little quality of light and shade about it; but it is not 
so much that, as the want of pictorial ability and artistic sense 
which annoys us, and makes us wonder how an artist of ability 
(and that Mr. Edwards has considerable ability, is certain) could 
choose such a subject, and treat it in such a way. As an exact 
contrast to this, notice a little picture in charcoal called “ Fittle- 
worth Lock—Twilight,” by Mr. A. W. Weedon, one of those 
soft impressions of nature which please us rather by what 
they suggest than by what they are, and hint at the feel- 
ing of “sadness and longing which is not akin to pain.” 
Close to this there is a good etching by Mr. C. P. Slocomb, of 
“Mr. Phelps as Cardinal Wolsey,” done from a picture by J. 
Forbes Robertson. No. 81, “ Windsor,” an etching by Mr. 
Seymour Haden, is notable as the first, if we are not mistaken, 
that he has sent to this gallery. It is a large and somewhat 
ambitious work, intended, apparently, to rival Turner,—at all 
events, the composition reminds us of that artist. This work 
has been exhibited about London for the last year or so, and is 
probably familiar to many of our readers. It is by no means a 
favourable specimen of Mr. Haden’s work, and appears to 
us to be coarse, without any adequate gain in strength 
and freedom. That it is powerful and able, is only to say 
that it is by Mr. Haden, for his pictures are always that; 
but the unrivalled force of his etching sometimes leads 
him into exaggeration ; and this, we think, has been the case 
on the present occasion. No. 85, “Study of Beeches below 
Hayes Common,” by Mr. Alfred Withers, is a faithful and deli- 
cate little etching from nature. It is somewhat unworthily 
hung low down, but will repay stooping. No. 96, “ Halle aux 
Poissons de St. Malo,” by Léon L’Hermitte, is a large charcoal 
figure-picture; on the whole, perhaps, the best thing in the 
gallery. Perhaps we may mention that this artist has evidently 
many admirers in England, as this drawing, though only in 
charcoal, is priced at £200. M. L’Hermitte’s drawings are un- 
like those of any other artist with whom we are acquainted, 
the nearest akin to them being probably the works of Josef 
Israels. He nearly always draws simple subjects of country life, 
and very seldom has any special pathetic or sentimental episode, 
such as the Dutch master is so fond of. But his works have a 
special atmosphere of their own, which, if not one of sadness, is 
certainly nearer to sadness than joy,—a twilight atmosphere. 
Technically, he is famous for a mastery over his special material 
greater than any living artist, and which leads him some- 
times—as we think, in the present work—to attempt more than 
his medium is thoroughly capable of performing. This “ Halle 
aux Poissons” would have made a fine picture in oils, but there 
is, we think, an incongruity in seeing such elaborate work in 
charcoal. It must, however, be conceded to M. L’Hermitte 
that he is an undisputed master in the latter medium, and that 
at least in this exhibition he has no rival in his executive skill, 
and hardly any in his pictorial ability. The subject and 
treatment of the picture also show a higher aim than almost 
any work in the gallery, and both in the character of his faces 
and the action of his figures, M. L’Hermitte exhibits 
genuine talent. Mr. R. Macbeth sends several etchings, 
which are all good, but the best of which probably is the 
roughest, No. 104, “A Fen Flood.” His drawing of Phyllis 
on the new-mown hay is excessively clever, and makes a very 
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pretty picture, the background being especially good, but it is, 
we think, alittle finicking. Mr. F. Wilfrid Lawson’s drawing of 
Henry Irving as Hamlet, No. 100, is a clever, but over-refined por- 
trait of the actor; he has missed the hard look of Irving’s face, 
which is essentially one of its greatest peculiarities. Almost 
next to this there is a clever, quiet etching by Chauvel, after 
one of Daubigny’s pictures, more in the style of a good wood- 
cut than an etching. 
In our next article, we conclude our notice of this Gallery. 








BOOKS. 


——»——_- 

IS LIFE WORTH LIVING ?* 
Tuis is a striking book, with a weak conclusion. Mr. Mallock 
would have done better to limit his essay to his real subject,— 
the inadequacy of any theory of life which is destitute of a 
theology, to justify the grandiloquent language in which the 
Positivists speak of the sacredness of life and the dignity of its 
aims. To attempt, in the same book in which this subject is 
thoroughly discussed, to show that a good justification can 
be found for a theology, to answer the chief objections, and 
above all, to indicate which of the theologies is the best, was to 
enter on a work requiring a very much wider treatment than 
Mr. Mallock could possibly give to it, and assuming as its 
condition a different kind of study from that with which he has 
in all probability prepared himself for his present volume. 
And the consequence is that while we are continually struck 
with the logical force and adequacy, as well as the literary 
power, of two-thirds of this volume, we are almost as much 
struck with the inadequacy, the logical weakness, and not unfre- 
quently even the literary feebleness, of the conclusion. Still, the 
earlier part of the volume, taken alone, is of great worth. It 
discusses and illustrates the tacit assumptions which give so 
great a moral value to life, with fire as well as strength; and 
though of course it does not show, and could not show, that apart 
from supernatural religion, life would in general be lightly cared 
for and languidly lived, it does show that apart from super- 
natural religion, the most ennobling and exhilarating of the 
motives of life shrink and dwindle to poor and wasted threads, 
insufficient to support men in prolonged suffering, or through 
the prospect of dreary and monotonous care. Mr. Mallock has 
added materially to the value of his book by the very lucid and 
admirable résumés of it which the margins of the pages, and 
again, the table of contents, contain,—réswmés which both assist 
the reader in catching the essential drift of each paragraph, 
and also, after reading the volume, in recalling the order and 
connection of the reasoning. 

In the first place, Mr. Mallock deals very powerfully with 
the common remark that the scepticism which is so much 
feared at the present day is not really more formidable, if 
so formidable, as the scepticism which attacked Greek and 
Roman thought respectively in the great day of the Soph- 
ists, and again in the early times of the Roman Empire. 
Such scepticism, it is often said, has been before, without 
really taking any great effect on human progress, or even 
paralysing the sources of human energy, and however far 
it may now spread, it will only assail, just as it only assailed 
before, the reflective class, who are but a cypher in the great 
march of life. It will not even touch the practical men who really 
determine the pace of progress, as well as its goal. ‘To this Mr. 
Mallock replies that the body of opinion now forming amongst 
men is a far more formidable body of opinion than was ever 
before matured by any human society. He puts this well in 
his first chapters, but returns to it with so much more force at 
a later point of his argument, that we prefer to place before our 
readers his later exposition of the same view :— 

“We are literally in an age to which history can show no parallel, 
and which is new to the experience of humanity; and though the 
moral dejection we have been dwelling on may have had many seem- 
ing counterparts in other times, this is, as it were, solid substance, 
whereas they were only shadows. I have pointed out already in my 
first chapter how unexampled this state of things is; but we will 
dwell once again upon its more general features. Within less than a 
century, distance has been all but annihilated, and the earth has 
practically, and to the imagination, been reduced to a fraction of its 
former size. Its possible resources have become mean and narrow, 
set before us as matters of every-day statistics. All the old haze of 
wonder is melting away from it; and the old local enthusiasms, 
which depended so largely on ignorance and isolation, are melting 





* Is Life Worth Living? By William Hurrell Mallock. London: Chatto and 
Windus. 








likewise. Knowledge has accumulated in a way never before dreamed 
of. The fountains of the past seem to have been broken up, and to 
be pouring all their secrets into the consciousness of the present. 
For the first time, man’s wide and varied history has become a 
coherent whole to him. Partly a cause and partly a result of this, a 
new sense has sprung up in him,—an intense self-consciousness as to 
his own position; and his entire view of himself is undergoing a 
vague change; whilst the positive basis on which knowledge has 
been placed has given it a constant and coercive force, and has made 
the same change common to the whole civilised world. Thought and 
feeling amongst the Western nations are conforming to a single 
pattern ; they are losing their old chivalrous character, their possi- 
bilities of isolated conquest and intellectual adventure. They are 
settling down into a uniform mass, that moves or stagnates like a 
modern army, and whose alternative lines of march have been mapped 
out beforehand. Such is the condition of the Western world; and the 
Western world is beginning now, at all points, to bear upon the East. 
Thus the opinions that the present age is forming for itself have a 
weight and a volume that opinions never before possessed. They are 
the first beginnings, not of natural, or of social, but of human opinion, 
—an cecumenical self-consciousness on the part of man as to his own 
prospects and his own position. The great question is, what shape 
finally will this dawning self-consciousness take ? Will it contain in 
it that negation of the supernatural which our positive assertions are 
at present supposed to necessitate ? If so, then it is not possible to 
conceive that this last development of humanity,—this stupendous 
break from the past which is being accomplished by our understand- 
ing of it, will not be the sort of break which takes place when a man 
awakes from a dream, and finds all that he most prized vanished 
from him. It is impossible to conceive that this awakening, this dis- 
covery by man of himself, will not be the beginning of his decadence ; 
that it will not be the discovery on his part that he is a lesser and a 
lower thing than he thought he was, and that his condition will not 
sink till it tallies with his own opinion of it.’’ 

That is very forcibly put, and it may be added that wherever 
scepticism of a profound kind has really prevailed, there the local 
opinion pervaded by it has been emasculated. Athenian life 
was undoubtedly emasculated of all its power and vivid force 
by the scepticism which began to be fashionable in the leading 
circles of Athenian thought in and after the days of Socrates. 
Roman life—the political life of the early Empire—was un- 
doubtedly emasculated by the Stoical and Epicurean schools 
of scepticism which fascinated the more educated statesmen and 
politicians of Rome during the earlier centuries of the Empire. 
So, too, in the last century, French political life was dangerously 
emasculated by the prevalence of French scepticism, and nothing, 
probably, is so dangerous to the great fabric of the Russian 
Empire of to-day as the prevalent Russian Nihilism. If this 
be true of the effect of comparatively local schools of thought, 
who can doubt that any organic body of opinion which should 
really gain for itself a sure predominance over the educated 
classes of modern Europe and the United States, would soon, as 
Mr. Mallock suggests, exercise a sort of cecumenical authority 
over mankind,—and after dominating the mind of America and 
Europe with far greater influence than the old scepticism ever 
exerted over the ruling class in Rome, would begin to strike 
overwhelming blows at the shallow, credulous predispositions of 
the East ? 

Next, Mr. Mallock deals with the Positivist statements that 
theology, so far from adding dignity to human life, takes 
from it its true dignity. And he deals with this strange 
position very powerfully. He shows that to constitute 
a truly moral end for human action, in the sense in 
which the Positivists themselves maintain that their end is 
moral, and even the more purely moral that it contains no 
admixture of alien superstition, the end must be inward, 
must be of an importance great out of all proportion to any 
apparent results, and must be one of a kind comformed to an 
absolute standard, and not variable with the taste or tempera- 
ment of the individual. If any of these criteria fail, the dignity 
of the end, in the very sense in which the Positivists maintain 
the dignity of human action, fails at once. If the end is not consti- 
tuted by the motive, the intent, the state of heart, rather than by 
any external consequence, man cannot be truly responsible for it, 
and this is precisely what the Positivists themselves earnestly 
maintain. All that mencan really purify with any certainty is their 
own minds. All they can be responsible for is their own purposes. 
None maintain more eagerly than the Positivists that the ideal 
of moral action is an inward ideal,—that the first principle of 
morality is, “ Purify the heart.” Well, then, says Mr. Mallock, 
it being admitted that to constitute a moral end in the 
highest sense, it must be an end of motive, rather than of con- 


sequence,—that there must be an inordinate and, in some sense, 


mysterious importance attaching to the end; and that there 
must be an absolute standard for that end, to which all 
alike are bound to conform,—how will a system without a 
theology, without a God, without any belief in an eternal 
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development of the personal life, make these characteristics felt 
by mankind? The moral end must be inward to each, but it can 
only be enforced on each,—so far as it is not deeply enough 
felt already,—by some higher authority which has access to 
that inward world of consciousness. But on the Positivist 
system, who has access to the inward world of any man’s 
consciousness except himself? Suppose a man with a defi- 
cient sense of the inward end, whatever it be, and a com- 
plete belief or illusion that no one except himself can see 
him and find out his deficiencies, if he have any, and then, of 
course, his inward deficiencies, whatever they be, will tend to 
increase. He lives, as he thinks, in a perfect solitude ; if he find 
fault with himself, he may relax his fault-finding without being 
conscious of any other censorship, and so the inward deficiency, 
whatever it be, will tend, first, to grow, and then to be forgotten. 
And then as to the absoluteness of its standard. If there is no 
spiritual Being to weigh us all in the same balance, to try us all 
by the same standard, the standard will tend to become a matter 
of subjective taste, and nothing else. One man may say that 
he values the happiness of mankind more than their purity. 
Another may value truth more than either. Whatever standard 
each takes, he takes without believing his own judgment liable to 
any revision, and so the standards multiply, and necessarily there- 
fore degrade. And lastly, as to the solemnity of the moral 
end, its incalculable importance, as compared with external con- 
sequence. How can this incalculable importance, be the same 
for those who are sure that the individual dies soon, and the 
race itself within a strictly limited period, as for him who 
believes that the individual character is for eternity, and the 
race for eternity also? Mr. Mallock argues the last point, in 
relation especially to the dignity of human love viewed from 
the Positivist point of view, with more than even his usual force. 
He says of the Positivist view of human love :— 

“They have imagined that what religion adds to love is the hope 

of prolongation only, not of development also; and thus we find 
Professor Huxley curtly dismissing the question by saying that the 
quality of such a pleasure ‘is obviously in no way affected by the 
abbreviation or prolongation of our conscious life.’ How utterly this 
is beside the point may be shown instantly by a very simple example. 
A painter, we will say, inspired with some great conception, sets to 
work at a picture, and finds a week of the intensest happiness in pre- 
paring his canvas and laying his first colours. Now, the happiness of 
that week is, of course, a fact for him. It would not have been 
greater had it lasted a whole fortnight ; and it would not have been 
less, had he died at the week’s end. But though obviously, as Pro- 
fessor Huxley says, it in no way depends on its prolongation, what it 
does depend on is the belief that it will be prolonged, and that in 
being prolonged it will change its character. It depends on the 
belief on the painter’s part that he will be able to continue his paint- 
ing, and that as he continues it, his picture will advance to comple- 
tion. The Positivists have confused the true saying that the pleasure 
of painting one picture does not depend on the fact that we shall 
paint many, with the false saying that the pleasure of beginning that 
one does not depend on the belief that we shall finish it. On this 
last belief it is plain that the pleasure does depend, largely, if not 
entirely ; and it is precisely this last belief that Positivism takes 
away.” 
And what is true of human love is equally true of human 
character. How is it possible to attach incalculable import- 
ance to the single touches you give to a picture, when 
that picture, as you well know, is doomed to be de- 
stroyed long before it is half-finished? A man who believes 
in the immortal growth of character, holds that every touch 
makes a difference to an eternal life,—makes a difference of 
incalculable importance in the relation which he himself will 
hold to God. One who does not, who thinks of himself as a 
work soon to pass away, and even of the consequences of his 
life, as a series of slight modifications in the history of a race 
which must itself lapse into the void before long, is pretty sure 
to let even such importance as he inclines to attach to his 
actions, sway sooner or later in the direction of his wishes. As 
Mr. Mallock well puts it :— 


“ Men of such a character as I have been just describing may find 
conscience quite equal to giving a glow, by its approval, to their 
virtuous wishes; but they will find it quite unequal to sustaining 
them against their vicious ones; and the more vigorous the intellect 
of the man, the more feeble will be the power of conscience. When 
a man is very strongly tempted to do a thing which he believes to be 
wrong, it is almost inevitable that he will test to the utmost the 
reasons of this belief; or if he does not do this before he yields to the 
temptation, yet if he does happen to yield to it, he will certainly do 
so after. Thus, unless we suppose human nature to be completely 
changed, and all our powers of observation completely misleading, 
the inward condition of the class in question is this. However calm 
the outer surface of their lives may seem, under the surface there is a 
continual discord; and also, though they alone may perceive it, a 
continual decadence. In various degrees they all yield to tempta- 





tion ; all men in the vigour of their manhood do; and conscience still 
fills them with its old monitions and reproaches. But it cannot en- 
force obedience. They feel it to be the truth, but at the same time 
they know it to be a lie; and though they long to be coerced by it, 
they find it cannot coerce them. Reason, which was once its minister, 
is now the tribune of their passions, and forbids them, in times of 
passion, to submit to it. They are not suffered to forget that it is not 
what it says it is, that 
“It never came from on high, 
And never rose from below :"* 
and they cannot help chiding themselves with the irrepressible self- 
reproach, 
* Am I to be overawed 
By what I cannot but know, 
Is a juggle born of the brain ?”’ 
Thus their conscience, though not stifled, is dethroned ; it is become 
a fugitive Pretender; and that part of them that would desire its 
restoration is set down as an intellectual malignant, powerless indeed 
to restore its sovereign, 


* Invalidasque tibi tendens, heu non tua, palmas.’’ 





Of the insufficiency of Positivism to provide ‘us with the 
essential props of moral action, in the case of such creatures 
as we are, Mr. Mallock’s book is not merely an illustration, but 
almost may be said to be a demonstration. 

When, however, he goes on to show us what sort of 
theology is most likely to be true, by way of brief 
supplement to this argument, he becomes feeble, and his 
way of putting his case becomes ludicrously meagre. The 
Roman Catholics will hardly thank him, we think, for the 
very weak statement of their claim to represent the only 
true Christianity ; nor will Christians of any class thank him 
much for the curious and very unwise admissions he often 
uiakes to their assailants. The truth is, that all this part of 
the book is raw, ill-considered, and infinitely too brief for 
its purpose, even if the author were in a position to work 
his purpose out with any power. Indeed it takes away 
from the effectiveness of what Mr. Mallock has previously 
done, just as all evidence that a man has not really grasped 
one subject with which he nevertheless deals, tends—perhaps 
unjustly—to disparage the power with which he has treated 
another subject to which he was really competent. Mr. Mal- 
lock should have limited himself to the hypothetical subject of 
the intrinsic worth of life, in the absence of any religious creed. 
By trying to deal with the truth of a religious creed in a post- 
script, he has detracted from the weight of the text to which 
that postscript is affixed. 





ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—SPENSER.* 
Or Spenser, the “ poet’s poet,” our knowledge is so slight, that 
the assured facts of his biography may be recorded in a page or 
two. He was accounted a divine poet by his contemporaries, 
he was the friend of great men, like Sidney and Raleigh, the 
Queen made him her Laureate, and when he died he was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. Yet we know not who were the parents 
of this splendid poet, or whether he was an only child; the date 
even of his birth is not absolutely certain, and the writer who 
undertakes to tell the story of his life is forced to feel his way, 
by the help of probabilities and conjectures, and by references to 
his poetry. Mr. Hales, the editor of the Globe Spenser, states, 
indeed, that the poems are his one great authority for the 
biography prefixed to that edition. Dean Church, while 
admitting that our knowledge is imperfect and inaccurate, 
observes that more is known about the circumstances of 
Spenser’s life than about the lives of many men of letters of 
that time. This may be so. Biography was not encouraged 
in the Elizabethan age, but considering what Spenser’s fame 
was in his life-time, considering the publicity of his career in 
Ireland, and how, after the comparative silence of two cen- 
turies, his poetry raised him to the height which hitherto 
had been occupied by Chaucer alone, a height which he 
still retains—our ignorance about this great poet may 
be accounted extraordinary. We may know a little more of 
Spenser than of some of his poetical contemporaries, but re- 
membering how honoured the man was in his own time, and 
how, with one grand exception, he towered above them all, our 
knowledge is strangely limited. “His hearse,” writes Dean 
Stanley, in a passage which Spenser’s latest biographer might 
have quoted with advantage, “was attended by poets, and 
mournful elegies and poems, with the pens that wrote them, 
were thrown into his tomb. What a funeral was that at which 
Beaumont, Fletcher, Jonson, and in all probability Shakespeare 





* English Men of Letters—Spenser. By B. W. Church, Dean of St. Paul's. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 
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attended. What a grave in which the penof Shakespeare may 
be mouldering away!” Whatapity, we may add, that instead 
of throwing elegies into Spenser’s tomb, one of these brother- 
poets had not told the world what they knew of the man who 
ranks third, according to Hallam, some readers may be inclined 
to say sixth, in the poetical literature of England. 

There is probably no English poet save Shakespeare who has 
exerted a wider sway. Many a noble poet and many a writer 
of high impulses has acknowledged Spenser as his master. 
“The Faerie Queene,” says Mr. Stopford Brooke, “ has never 
ceased to make poets,” and the poets and men of letters who 
have borne witness to its power are among the most honoured 
names in our literature. It was by reading the Fuerie Queene 
that Cowley became “irrecoverably a poet.” The sage and 
serious author of this incomparable poem was the poetical 
guide of Milton, the delight of the youthful Pope, the dearest 
friend of Scott and Southey, of Landor and Leigh Hunt. 
“ Spenser,” said Scott, “I could have read for ever.” Southey 
read the great allegory through thirty times, and regarded 
Spenser as incomparably the greatest master of versification in 
our language. “Do you love Spenser?” writes Landor,—“I 
have him in my heart of hearts ;” and it may be safely said 
that there is no living English poet of eminence who will not 
acknowledge his indebtedness to this richly-endowed poet. 

There is, perhaps, no pleasanter task in literature than to 
write the biography of a poet when ample materials exist for 
the purpose; there is no harder task than to write the life of a 
poet of whom, as in the case of Spenser, scarcely anything is 
known. Dean Church, however, has accomplished his task with 
admirable skill. If he has not discovered fresh facts in the poet’s 
history, he has enabled us to understand more clearly than we 
have understood before the kind of life led by Spenser in 
Treland, the lawless scenes of which he was a witness, the 
recklessness and insubordination of the Irish, and the cruel 
punishments inflicted on them by their conquerors. Spenser is 
the poet of the beautiful, and in reading his Faerie Queene we 
dwell for a while in a bower of bliss, far removed from the irri- 
tating cares which pursue us in this work-a-day world. There 
is no doubt plenty of fighting in the poem, but the adventures 
of Spenser’s knights, like the imaginary encounters of Don 
Quixote, excite no feeling but what is pleasurable. We live in 
dreamland, and surrender ourselves to the irresistible charm 
of the poet’s verse; and so complete is the illusion, that the 
fiercest encounter between Christian knights and bloodthirsty 
Paynims reminds us more of a lively tournament than of a 
struggle between living men. Nevertheless, Spenser appears in 
these war pictures to have represented what he himself had 
witnessed :— 

“*Tt cannot be doubted,’ writes Dean Church, ‘that his 
life in Ireland added to the force and vividness with which 
Spenser wrote. In Ireland he had before his eyes continually the 
dreary world which the poet of Knight-errantry imagines. There, men 
might in good truth travel long through wildernesses and great woods, 
given over to the outlaw and the rnffian. There, the avenger of wrong 
need. seldom want for perilous adventure, and the occasion for quelling 
the oppressor. There the armed and unrelenting hand of right was 
but too truly the only substitute for law. There might be found in 
most certain and prosaic reality the ambushes, the disguises, the 
treacheries, the deceits and temptations, even the supposed witch- 
erafts and enchantments, against which the fairy champions of the 
virtues have to be on their guard. ..... There, in actual flesh and 
blood, were enemies to be fought with by the good and true. There, 
in visible fact, were the vices and falsehoods which Arthur and his 
companions were to quell and punish. There, in living truth, 
were Sansfoy, and Sansloy, and Sansjoy; there were Orgoglio 
and Grantorto, the witcheries of Acrasia and Phzedria, the insol- 
ence of Briana and Crudor. And there, too, were real Knights 
of goodness and the Gospel—Grey, and Ormond, and Ralegh, the 
Norreyses, St. Leger, and Maltby—on a real mission from Gloriana’s 
noble realm to destroy the enemies of truth and virtue. The 
allegory bodies forth the trials which beset the life of man in all con- 
ditions, and at all times. But Spenser could never have seen in 
England such a strong and perfect image of the allegory itself—with 
the wild wanderings of its personages, its daily chances of battle and 
danger, its hairbreadth escapes, its strange encounters, its prevailing 
anarchy and violence, its normal absence of order and law—as he 
had continually and customarily before him in Ireland.’ ” 

The author adds that to read the account written by a contem- 
porary of Raleigh’s adventures with the Irish chieftains, his 
challenges and single combats, his escapes at fords and woods 
is like reading bits of the Faerie Queene in prose. No doubt 
experience of every sort, painful as well as pleasant, is of ser- 
vice to the. poet; but a very little experience of such hand-to- 
hand fights as are recorded in the Faerie Queene would suffice for 
a great poet’s imaginative uses. One might think, from the 
exhaustless flow of Spenser’s fancy and imagination, the 





wealth of his language, the splendour and variety of his 
imagery, that he must have lived entirely for poetry, and 
no doubt in a sense it may be accounted his life-work. 
But Spenser, though his art may well have occupied his best 
thoughts, was a man of affairs, and possessed the sagacity and 
common-sense valued by business men. And there was, itis 
to be feared, a stern side to his nature. His position probably 
made a certain amount of harshness inevitable, for the Irish 
hated, as well they might, the domination of the conquering race ; 
and hard words and harder blows were thought necessary, in order 
to uphold authority. Spenser was a strong Protestant, and 
felt it his duty to war against Popery; he was a thorough 
Englishman, and the iron rule of Lord Grey was regarded with 
the heartiest approval by his Secretary :— 

“Spenser came to Ireland,’”’ writes his biographer, “for no ro- 
mantic purpose,—he came to make his fortune, as well as he could. 
SEAR et And in the native population and native interests he saw 
nothing but what called forth not merely antipathy, but deep moral 
condemnation. It was not merely that the Irish were ignorant, thrift- 
less, filthy, debased, and loathsome, in their pitiable misery and de- 
spair; it was that, in his view, justice, truth, honesty had utterly 
perished among them, and therefore were not due to them. Of any 
other side to the picture, he, like other good Englishmen, was entirely 
unconscious.” 

Dean Church’s chapter entitled “ Spenser in Ireland ” is perhaps 
the most interesting in the volume, and will enable the reader to 
picture the poet’s uncertain position in the lonely spot he had 
selected fora residence. In Ireland, Spenser produced his great 
poem; there, at the mature age of forty, he married his wife, 
Elizabeth; and there, too, he wrote a nuptial-song, which for 
charm of versification, for glow of passion, for wealth of fancy, 
and splendour of imagery has never been surpassed. Even 


Hallam, the least impulsive of critics, writes of the “ Epithala- 


mium” in a fervour of delight, and Dean Church does but ex- 
press the opinion of all competent judges when he terms it 
“unquestionably one of the grandest lyrics in English poetry.” 

The Faerie Queene is an inexhaustible theme, upon which we 
do not propose to enter. We may observe, however, in passing 
that if Mr. Stopford Brooke be correct in calling it the 
source of all our modern poetry, the potent influence of Spenser 
cannot be said to have been wholly good. A great poem, it has 
been said again and again, should possess a great action. The 
design of the work is of the first importance, the beautiful 
thoughts which it contains are of secondary value. Spenser 
had, no doubt, a design, but it was one too vast for execution. 
His prose description, or rather explanation, shows how impos- 
sible it was that he should carry it out; and the reader forgets 
it altogether, while listening to the enchanting music of the 
verse, or gazing on the lovely pictures called forth by the won- 
derful imagination of the poet. To Spenser any fault may be 
forgiven, but no amount of admiration for his incomparable 
work should blind us to the fact that he has failed in 
it to some extent as an artist, and that his example has 
served to lead astray many a smaller poet. Dean Church 
allows that, as a whole, the Fuerie Queene bears on its 
face a great fault of construction, and nothing can be more 
apposite than his remark that the poem is the work of an un- 
formed literature, and that even genius must wait for the gifts 
of time, since “it cannot forerun the limitations of its day, nor 
anticipate the conquests and common possessions of the future.” 

We had marked passages for quotation, and subjects for com- 
ment, while reading this suggestive volume; but our space is 
exhausted, and additional remarks are perhaps unnecessary, 
since every one who cares for Spenser, that is to say, for poetry, 
will be sure to read and form his own judgment of this ably- 
written book. 


NEW STUDIES IN THE RENAISSANCE.* 
Proressor Vitari has given a title to his work which, taking 
it as far as it goes at present, hardly describes it truly. He has 
explored anew those ever fertile fields of the Italian Renaissance, 
and has told us that the life of Machiavelli is the centre-piece 
around which he has grouped his studies. But those studies 
have been so wide, that the figure of the astute Secretary often 
vanishes for long periods ; Florence herself is often lost sight of, 
in disquisitions relating to all Italy. We have, therefore, pre- 
ferred to set a new title at the head of our notice of the 
Professor’s delightful work. The discursiveness is, indeed, 
almost the only fault we have to find with it. It would have 
formed a more valuable contribution to the history of the 








* Niccolo Machiavelli andhis Times. By Professor Pasquale Villari. Translated by 
Linda Villari. London: OC. Kegan Pauland Co. 1875. 
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period of which it treats, had it dealt in greater detail 
on Florentine matters, and passed more lightly over the 
affairs of the other Italian States. This is especially 
the case in those chapters which relate to the literary 
history of the time. Here Professor Villari has crowded his 
canvas with too many figures, has thrust too many names 
upon us, both of authors and of works ;—a lengthier account of 
some individuals would have been at once more useful and more 
interesting. 

We can speak with unmixed approval of Madame Villari’s 
share of the book. She has translated her husband's Italian 
into clear and idiomatic English. In one chapter only, namely, 
the fifth of the second volume, are there traces either of fatigue 
or of carelessness ; and in the whole work, we have noticed only 
two words which could not pass muster as “ English undefiled.” 
These are “rejuvenated,” early in Vol. I., and “ anguished,” on 
p- 130 of the second volume. These are very trivial matters, 
and we only mention them that they may be corrected, when the 
time comes for another edition of the work before us. 

It is difficult to say what it is that gives to the study of the 
Italian Renaissance its peculiar and unfailing fascination. 
It is not, we believe, because we see there the elements of the 
artistic life which has remained with little alteration the artistic 
life of to-day, nor is it, as many writers seem to have thought, 
because of its striking contrast to the history immediately 
before it and after it, and to the contemporary history which 
surrounds it. It is more probably because of its own marvellous 
contradictions, its blending of fierceness and gentleness, its sharp 
transitions from the utmost savageness to the highest refine- 
ments. But these surmises can be no more than surmises,—the 
fact of the fascination always remains. 

Of contrasts and contradictions, the lives of individual 
men afforded wonderful examples. There was Aeneas 
Sylvius, for instance, at once politician, scholar, man of 
letters, bon vivant, soldier, and Pope. No more cunning 
tergiversator ever appeared than he, no more orthodox and 
exemplary Pope, few wilder or more reckless pleasure- 
seekers, Yet none probably accused him of hypocrisy, when in 
his age he condemned the writings of his youth. And when he 
had forged the signature of the Pope Eugenius, he had the 
satisfaction of gaining, before Eugenius’s death, his approval 
of the pious fraud. Strange also are certain traits 
that are preserved to us of Machiavelli's own character. 
He, who had passed the greatest part of his life in the restless 
excitement of a diplomatic servant of a State perpetually 
at war, spends later years in “snaring thrushes, cutting 
wood, and playing tric-trac with a butcher, a miller, and two 
kiln-men.” He had, probably, never known religious reverence, 
and he was too well acquainted with the worst sides of Royalty 
not to be a staunch Republican, yet a feeling of respect and 
ceremony remained with him yet. When the the wood-cutting 
and tric-trac playing were done, and evening came,— 

“T return home, and shut myself up in my study. Before I make 
my appearance in it, I take off my rustic garb, soiled with mud and 
dirt, and put on a dress adapted for Courts and cities. Thus fitly 
habited, I enter the resort of the ancients, and there I eat that food 
which alone is mine,—the food I was born to eat. For a period of 
four hours I feel no annoyance; I forget every grief; steeped in my 
books, I fear neither poverty nor death.” 

Was Vittori, to whom is addressed the letter from which we 
quote, as much astonished as we are to find such gleams of 
poetry in the breast of Niccolo Machiavelli ? 

Machiavelli's style has been held up, and rightly,as masterly ; 
it is graphic, without being affected, brief, and yet not harsh 
nor cold. He came at a time when a combination of circum- 
stances had altered the mode of looking at things, and so also the 
mode of talking about them, and there was probably, besides 
this, something more which gave to Machiavelli’s style its 
directness. It was his intense wish to convince his countrymen 
of the value and truth of his opinions. Just as every man is 
said to be roused into eloquence once in his life, so every age 
usually produces one man of very surpassing eloquence ; a man 
who necessarily speaks without the peculiar affectation of his 
period, because he feels unconsciously that one must speak in a 
different way, different from that in which the many speak, to 
command their silence, and to force upon them conviction. 

Literature, in Machiavelli’s time, emancipated from scholastic 
influence, had not yet struck a new note; she still echoed the 
tones of Greece and Rome. For centuries the great bulk of 
men had lived altogether apart from letters, and scholasticism 
was the sole literature that engrossed the minds ofthefew. Dante, 





whose work looms forth out of the darkness at the begnning of 
the fourteenth century as the pioneer of a new era, still stands, in 
Professor Villari’s words, “with one foot in the middle-ages.” 
Fifty years later, Petrarch is on the scene, emancipated alto- 
gether from scholastic philosophy. With the end of Scholastic- 
ism, allegory faded away ; men then spoke of real things, and 
sought their joy in them. To the poet of the middle-ages, the 
butterfly was a delight, because it was typical of immortality ; 
it represented to him, in its emergence from the chrysalis, the 
spirit of man living beyond the grave. The poet of the Renais- 
sance thought of nothing like this when a butterfly fluttered past 
him; he thought only of the brilliant colours of the wings. With 
this extreme realism there had come—it seemed as though to 
help it—the great literary revival. Petrarch was among the 
first of a great circle of students who were bent on calling back 
to life the literature of the past. Petrarch looked with grief on 
the Greek books he could not read ; Niccoli and others collected, 
at the expenditure of much toil and money, manuscripts 
scattered in the East and in the West. Strozzi at last per- 
suaded Crisolora to come from Constantinople to teach Greek 
at Florence. When Crisolora had begun to lecture, the Uni- 
versity of Florence leapt into sudden importance; it became 
the centre of Hellenism, the pride of Italy. Then the passion 
for studying Homer and the tragedians became almost a mad- 
ness. Niccoli would rush after rich young Florentines who 
were sallying purposeless through the street, and beseech 
them in fervent tones to devote themselves to Greek and to 
Latin,—to virtue, as he called it. Piero di Pazzi, who had 
lived before a life of lazy enjoyment, was “ converted” by 
Niccoli, and became a man of learning. Men gave to their 
children classic names taken from the Greek and Latin 
literature, and set before themselves the ancient heroes as 
models for their own lives. And the reason for this passion 
—that is to say, the origin of the passion—lay probably in the 
fact that the Classics supplied men again with realistic images, 
and taught them the secrets of their own hearts. An old story 
relates how Venus, once walking through the fairest part of 
Arcadia, saw there nothing so beautiful as the pool of water 
which reflected her own incomparable face. To the men of the 
Renaissance, the Classics were as this pool,—they showed them 
the images of themselves. 

Thus Italy was, then, the home of refinement, but not by 
any means of moral excellence. We saw just now how, to 
Niccoli, virtue meant knowledge. Niccoli’s own life was full of 
“ludicrous scandals.” Alberti defined virtue as a thing “ full of 
gaiety and grace ;” Poggio Bracciolini passed his life partly in 
scholarship, partly in profligacy, and wrote “invectives” full 
of the most atrocious obscenity. Yet Poggio felt ill at ease at 
the dull, animal life he saw when, on one of his distant journeys 
(journeys undertaken mostly in search of MSS.) he found him- 
self in England, with Cardinal Beaufort, “in the company of 
wealthy, uncultured nobles, who passed the chief part of their 
life in eating and drinking. During their dinners, which some- 
times lasted four hours, he was obliged to rise from time to time, 
and bathe his eyes with cold water, in order to keep himself 
awake.” 

With the beginning of bis second volume, Professor Villari 
allows his hero to appear upon the scene. Niccolo Machiavelli 
was born at Florence, in the year 1469. He came of an old 
Tuscan family, and he was the son of a jurisconsult. He 
learned much from his early and constant intercourse with the 
accomplished scholar, Marcello Virgilio; he had read the Latin 
authors diligently, and the Greek historians,—in Latin trans- 
lations, if not in the originals. Details of his youth are but few. 
We know that he was eight-and-twenty before he had found 
regular employment, and that he sought and obtained it from 
the Government of his own city. There was a continual de- 
mand, indeed, for men of learning to fill the various secretary 
offices. Machiavelli's appearance at that time has been 
described thus :— 

“He was of middle height, slender figure, with sparkling eyes, 
dark hair, rather a small head, a slightly aquiline nose, a tightly- 
closed mouth; all about him bore the impress of a very acute 
observer and thinker, but not that of one able to wield much influ. 
ence over others. He could not easily rid himself of the sarcastic 
expression continually playing round his mouth, and flashing from his 
eyes.” 

His office was that of Secretary to the “ Ten,” an administrative 
body second only to the Signori, the virtual rulers of Florence. 
The “Ten” combined the functions of a War Office and a 
Ministry for Home Affairs, and had besides this to choose the 
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ambassadors for foreign countries, and keep up correspondence 
with them. The Signori checked this correspondence, but it 
had to pass through the “Ten” in the first instance. Thus 
the office of Secretary to the “Ten” was one of the utmost 
labour. It combined listening to the mutterings of mal- 
contents at home, and the much louder complaints of the 
Captains fighting beyond the borders for the Republic, and 
demanding continually more men and more money. Further, 
it entailed keeping a continual watch for the possibilities of a 
uselu! political alliance, and obtaining the best possible inform- 
aticn as to the doings and machinations of foreign princes. 
Machiavelli’s industry in his work was ceaseless; he spent all 
the day in writing letters for the Republic, of which letters the 
archives of Florence still contain many thousands. His scanty 
leisure he occupied, as most Florentine gentlemen did, partly in 
literary pursuits, and partly in wild dissipation. 

The first important foreign mission on which the “Ten” sent 
the new Secretary was one dispatched in the year 1500 to 
Louis XII. of France. Louis XII., on the downfall of 
Ludovico the Moor, was one of the princes who seemed to hold 
the fortunes of Italy in their hands. The question that imme- 
diately concerned Florence was this:—Would Louis XII. side 
with them, or with Pisa, their continual adversary ? The diffi- 
culties of Machiavelli were greatly increased by the fact 
that Alexander VI., who was plotting for the advance- 
ment of his son, Duke Valentinois, of Romagna (otherwise 
Cesar Borgia), was diligently striving to instil into the 
French King’s mind suspicions against the good-faith of the 
Florentines. Machiavelli's argument took no high ground. He 
contented himself with dwelling not on the good-faith of the 
Florentines, but upon the fact that it was their interest to side 
with the French. And Machiavelli prevailed with Louis so far 
that Louis, tempted by the hopes of the moneys which the Secre- 
tary promised should be sent from Florence to the King, for- 
bade Duke Valentinois to attack either Florence or Bologna. 
When this mission was over, Machiavelli rose very greatly in 
the opinions of the most influential citizens; but, fortunately, 
his head was not easily turned, and he applied himself with his 
old diligence to the routine correspondence of his office. His 
cheerful temper and gay conversation kept him incorrupt from 
those jealousies and hatreds which usually threaten a more than 
ordinarily successful man. 

The third great mission on which Machiavelli was sent was 
that to the Duke of Romagna, Valentinois was a man of sur- 
passing cunning, and Machiavelli, though he may, by the light 
of subsequent events, have formed finally a correct view of his 
character, was often, while he was with him, continually in the 
dark as to his real designs. No one with whom he was, in the 
course of his varied life, thrown into contact, interested him 
more profoundly. In the Prince the successes and failures of 
Valentinois are his continual theme and example. As to deal- 
ings with him, Machiavelli was in these placed in a situation of 
the utmost difficulty, for he was not by any means a plenipoten- 
tiary of Florence; he could only temporise with the Duke, scarcely 
promise anything. “Ecco!” said Valentinois, “there is no 
settling with these Florentines.” But what did Machiavelli 
think of all that he saw? What did he think of the Duke’s 
ceaseless perfidy, of his remorseless and often wanton cruelty ? 
He was certainly not, as some have said, its instigator, but 
we cannot believe that he was, as Professor Villari seems to 
think, a horrified spectator. While he saw the horrors which 
were daily perpetrated around him, it is possible that he felt it 
terrible “to live among men steeped in crime, ever ready for 
treachery and bloodshed, amenable to nothing but brute force, 
without having the slightest power to prevent or modify their 
misdeeds.” But when he found that by these very misdeeds 
the doer of them was flourishing for a while, like the 
green bay-tree, he seems by no means to have held 
his conduct up as reprehensible,—rather, indeed, as worthy 
to be imitated by the wise. For he looked upon politics, as 
Professor Villari says, removed from morality. Most curious 
is the account we have of the two ways in which he sought 
oblivion from the horrible realities which made him, even in his 
official letters, betray “a certain anguished terror, behind a veil 
of cynicism.” He sought such oblivion, in the first place, 
by writing “ribald and facetious letters to his officious col- 
leagues ;” inthe second place, by meditating in solitude on the 
great writers of antiquity. Here, again, we see one of those 
strange contrasts which, as we pointed out before, are so 
characteristic of the Renaissance in Italy. 





When Machiavelli returned from his mission to Valentinois, 
it was obvious that Florence must find fresh means for pro- 
secuting the war with Pisa, and for defensive measures against 
Valentinois and his father, Pope Alexander VI. Those means 
must be obtained by new taxation, and the taxes proposed by 
Machiavelli, and at last voted, were a tithe to be laid on all 
landed property, and a small arbitrio—i.e., tax fixed at the dis- 
cretion of the magistrates—on all professions. The proposal 
encountered bitter opposition,—so bitter, indeed, that it nearly 
overthrew the Gonfalioniere Soderini, who advocated the 
measure. Machiavelli wrote a speech for Soderini to deliver, 
and we may well give an extract from this, as a specimen of a 
style very different from the unimpassioned phrases of the 
Principe :— 

“Many of you must remember that when Constantinople was 
taken by the Turks, the Emperor foresaw the coming destruction, and 
his own resources being insufficient to ward it off, he called the 
citizens together, and explained to them their danger and the neces- 
sities required. They all laughed him to scorn. The siege took 
place. The very citizens who had jeered at the forebodings of their 
master no sooner heard the cannon thundering against the walls, 
and the shonts of the enemies’ hosts, than they ran weeping to the 
Emperor, with heaps of gold; but he drove them all away, saying, 
‘Go and die with your gold, since ye would not live without it... . . 
But beholding you free Florentines, with your liberty in your hands, I 
will not believe that you desired to fall. For surely I must believe 
that men born free must have due respect for liberty.’ ’’ 

Professor Villari takes his hero up to the year 1507, when he 
had at last prevailed upon the Florentines to institute a national 
militia. This was Machiavelli’s darling plan, the subject which 
he could never discuss without losing all his coldness and all 
his cynicism, and changing to a genuine enthusiast. For in its 
realisation lay, as he believed, the salvation of Florence,— 
in an extension of the same idea, the salvation of all Italy. 
This scheme we must discuss when the time comes for us 
to hear what Professor Villari has to say about Machia- 
velli’s great work, the Prince. And we cannot conclude 
without expressing a hope that we may not have long to wait. 
If the latter volumes of the Life and Times of Niccolo 
Machiavelli at all resemble those which are now before us, 
we shall certainly give them a hearty welcome. 





GENERAL BAKER’S WAR IN BULGARIA.* 

Tue title of this book has the undeniable merit of strictly 
indicating the nature of its contents, but a large number of 
the personal experiences which the book itself records are un- 
fortunately of the kind which, by a remorseless law, speedy 
oblivion marks for her own. Unfortunately, too, General Baker 
wields a pen which is far less graphic than his brother’s, and 
his personal experiences are not set off with any of those 
literary graces which lend such a charm to the narrative of 
insignificant events in Eothen. But General Baker is a 
thorough master of the principal topic on which he treats, 
and what he sees clearly himself he has the power of making 
his readers also see clearly. This faculty is rarer than might 
be expected, and quite exempts this book from the common roll 
of travellers’ note-books. We must, however, from a literary 
point of view, notice the fact that it is very hastily and inartisti- 
cally put together; and we must admit that in spite of the clearness 
of General Baker’s expositions, it is not easy to follow his narrative, 
unless the reader be more than usually strenuous and painstaking. 
Unless, too, the said reader be fond of consulting and studying 
maps, he will derive very little instruction, or, we may add, even 
amusement, from this book. If, on the contrary, he is strenuous, 
and is fond of military geography, we can promise him a rare 
treat in the capital description which General Baker has written 
of the important combat of Tashkessen. The combat itself was 
a little masterpiece of tactical and strategical skill, and may 
rank with the very best things of a similar kind in the Anabasis. 
The description—as modest and simple as those of Xenophon,— 
is almost as good as the combat, but unless the reader will take 
the trouble to use attentively the excellent map which accom- 
panies this description, he will lose nearly all that gives it in- 
terest. If, however, he has taken that trouble, he will probably 
agree with us that the manoeuvres which promised the result 
anticipated in the passage that we are about to quote, were as 
clever, to compare small things with great, as the manceuvres 
which secured success to the world-famous conquerors of Cannae 
and Leuthen :— 





* War in Bulgaria: a Narrative of Personal Experiences. By Lieutenant-General 
Valentine Baker Pacha. London: Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, and 
Rivington. 1879. 
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“ The Russians had already made two fatal mistakes, which, great 
as were the odds against us, gave me much hope. Firstly, instead 
of marching against Acha Kamarli, they were simply outflanking us, 
both right and left. Secondly, these outflanking movements were being 
made against my false, and not against my real position. It seemed 
likely, therefore, that instead of benefiting by their immensely superior 
numbers to penetrate the mountain range on either flank, both divi- 
sions would close in upon our first position, after we had abandoned 
it, and would then find themselves massed and disordered in front of 
the main crest.” 

The result was not actually obtained, owing to the mis- 
behaviour of some of Baker’s troops; but the way in which he 
held his own with 3,000 men, of whom only a third were really 
trustworthy, against nearly 40,000 of the best troops of Russia, 
marks the combat of Tashkessen as one of the most brilliant 
feats of minor warfare that have ever been performed, and fills 
us with an abiding sense of disgust that the very able officer 
who gained it should have been lost, through his own bad con- 
duct, to the British Army. One criticism, or question rather, 
we must not omit, and that is, whether General Baker was 
quite in a position to judge accurately of the motives which led 
the force which so enormously outnumbered him at Tashkessen 
to act as it did? It does not, of course, detract one whit from 
the brilliance of his own exploit that the Russian commanders 
may have been not acting without excuse for the movements 
which he so sharply, and of course so correctly, stigmatises as 
blunders ; but we cannot help feeling a wish to read their account 
of the affair. 

It is not, however, to General Baker’s judgments on his enemy’s 
mistakes that the reader who is anxious to profit by this work 
will turn most readily. In the nature of things, it lies that all 
such judgments must be more or less one-sided. But as a 
thoroughly competent soldier, and a stout philo-Turk, General 
Baker appears as a most unexceptionable authority on the 
causes of the collapse of the Ottoman Army. We do not, how- 
ever, mean to hint even that the General is mistaken in his 
estimate of the Russians, and as far as their cavalry, at all 
events, is concerned, his bitter and contemptuous criticisms are 
not at variance with the reputation which sticks to that portion 
of the soldiery of Europe. Roughly speaking, the regular 
Russian cavalry have hitherto not won their spurs on 
any large theatre of war, although, as all the world 
admits, their infantry is magnificent. As to their irre- 
gular cavalry, the Cossacks, they had already, before the 
publication of this book, lost all the pseudo-glory which they 
acquired so cheaply in the days of the First Napoleon’s down- 
fall; and we may notice the fact that General Baker has no 
good opinion of Turkey’s irregular cavalry, the Circassians. 
But of the Turkish infantryhe speaks as highly as their warmest 
admirers could desire, and as the quotation that we are about to 
make is corroborated repeatedly by facts narrated in this book, 
and as it in fact contains the gist of the book as regards the 
erying evil which vitiated, as it has always, during the last 
two centuries vitiated, the military system of Turkey, we need 
make no apology for its length. It is as follows :— 

“Why is it that, in modern military history, Turkish campaigns 
have ever presented so many instances of jealousy, incapacity, cor- 
ruption, or treachery? Look at the Turkish private. Where will 
you find a grander specimen of a man? He unites in his person 
every military virtue. Brave, patient, and enduring ; sober and tem- 
perate ; ready to fight and die upon a crust of bread and a draught 
of water; a first-rate marcher, and innately possessing that grand 
instinct of military intelligence and battle-power which, well 
organised and employed, so surely leads to victory. He is the very 
type of an ideal soldier. Why do we so often find the reverse of the 
picture in his commander? There can be little doubt that it results 
from the deteriorating influences of the usual routine of Turkish 
official life amongst the better classes. A most intelligent Turkish 
officer, holding a high official position, accounted to me for the 
evil as follows:—‘In Turkey there exists no aristocracy, pro- 
perly so called, which may show an example of honour and 
honesty to those immediately below them. For this, to a con- 
siderable extent, the social system is to be blamed. But we 
must seek further than this want of an aristocracy amongst the 
better classes for that general system of corruption which is the bane 
of official life and of all prosperity. This kills the patriotic feeling 
which alone can long sustain the existence of a nation in times of 
trial, and utterly debases the whole fabric of social organisation. For 

the origin of the evil, we must look to the constant system of change 
in official positions which seems to have become almost inherent in 
Turkish government, and to the system of protection which will so 
constantly raise people of low and often menial position to the highest 
offices of the State. The result is that men who have no fortunes of 
their own, and whose tenure of office is likely to be limited, seek to 
make the most of their opportunities by rapid and wholesale robbery. 
From this springs a system of bribery, extortion, and general corrup- 
tion. Every man is trying to jostle his neighbour out of some post, 
in order that he may secure it, either for himself or for a friend who 
may be useful. The State is a bad paymaster, yet rapid fortunes 





must be made. This once accomplished, and the power to bribe 
being available, the official may rest pretty well assured that, even if 
reverses come upon him, he will not long be left out in the cold. 
The result is intense jealousy, distrust, and intrigue! No one 
unacquainted with Turkish life can believe the extent to which this 
jealousy is prevalent, nor how the desire to oust some rival from his 
position seems to be the all-absorbing idea of nine out of ten Turkish 
officials. The canker extends to the Army, more especially in the 
higher ranks, and it is to this that we must trace the conduct of 
Suleiman in the late campaign, as well as most of the disasters that 
have befallen the Turkish arms in previous ones.”’ 

Suleiman, we may add, is General Baker’s béte noire, and 
there certainly seems to be good grounds for believing that in 
the case of this impracticable blunderer, the devil is quite as 
black as he is painted. 

Another burning error which appears to have had a specially 
evil influence on the arms of Turkey was the mania of the 
superior officers and Government for dispersion, a mania still 
blinder and sillier than that which rendered the old Austrian 
Marshals and the Aulic Council at Vienna so unequal a match 
for the concentrating energy of Napoleon :— 

“Soon after my arrival at Constantinople (after the fall of Mehemet 
Ali Pasha), ‘I found,’ says General Baker, ‘that the same fault of 
dispersion of force, which so strongly characterised the dispositions of 
all the Turkish Generals, was just as apparent amongst the Turkish 
officials. When I urged that good battalions should be with- 
drawn from in front of Montenegro, I was met by the reply, 
‘But the Montenegrins might burn the frontier villages.’ ‘If you 
lose Plevna,’ I replied, ‘you may lose the whole Empire. Which is 
the more important, it, or a frontier village?’ Butall my arguments 
were thrown away. They had but one idea—to be strong everywhere, 
and to guard everything. As a natural consequence, the Turkish 
Army was scattered and weak at every objective point.’ 

The concluding chapters of the second volume are full of 
interesting and suggestive remarks, and, with one exception, the 
political “ Conclusion,” deserve and will repay the attentive 
study which is hardly likely to be given to the merely personal 
experiences of the author. Some of the questions which 
General Baker discusses in these chapters cannot fail to arrest 
the attention even of the civilian reader. In view of 
the area for its exploits which appears to be opening 
in every quarter for the British Army, it can remain 
a question of indifference to no thoughtful Englishmen 
how that army may be best and most quickly put upon an 
effective footing. General Baker thinks that the rough-and- 
ready way in which Turkey, crippled as she was in her 
finances, was able suddenly to place 800,000 men on foot at 
only short notice, armed to the best of modern guns and small- 
arms, and capable of moving at any instant to almost any 
point that might be required, is the outcome of what he calls 
“the practical and common-sense system which is adopted by 
the Ottoman armies.” He thinks that England might copy 
much of this system with advantage. We doubt it gravely, 
and we express our doubts with more confidence, because it is 
precisely on statements made in General Baker's book that 
those doubts are founded. From first to last, we find 
it teeming with evidence of the radical unfitness of 
untrained troops to take the field against regulars. But 
this is one of the common-places of military history, and we 
need not insist. We are more impressed by the utter failure of 
the Staff College in Constantinople to produce anything in the 
shape of even respectable officers. Nearer home than Constan- 
tinople, men are beginning to doubt whether technical and 
scientific knowledge acquired from books is worth so much as 
it has been thought to be. But this consideration is one which 
has been long debated. Readers of Sallust will remember the 
fierce contempt which Marius poured on the preeposteri homines 
who hoped to supply their lack of what we should call regi- 
mental experience, by studying Greek (or as we might say, Ger- 
man) books on tactics and strategy. And no doubt the Turkish 
staff officers, as described by General Baker, were little better 
than the frivolous “ swells” whom Sallust scoffed at. But to tell 
the truth, there is no royal road by which a nation can find out its 
heaven-born Generals before-hand. The real man will come to the 
front in time, and sooner or later, though far more often later, 
the Napoleon or Wellington of the hour finds his proper place. 
The unfortunate peculiarity of Turkey seems to be that she pos- 
sesses the secret of keeping her best men always back. Carthage 
had the same unenviable privilege, till the House of Barca broke 
the spell; and tillsome warlike genius arises in Turkey who 
shall topple the whole miserable system to the ground, we 
doubt, for our own parts, whether any scheme of reformation 
will succeed. ‘There are diseases where certain remedies are 
most useful, if they follow others of a searching, drastic 
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nature. But apply remedy number two before remedy 
number one has been vigorously used, and you do but 
film over the ulcerous sore. We have no space left to 
notice the suggestions which General Baker makes with 
regard to the use of pack-horses for the supply of ammu- 
nition, of massing artillery, of mounted riflemen, and many 
other kindred topics. It will be enough to say that on all these 
points General Baker has knowledge to communicate which is 
well worth acquiring, and that he communicates his knowledge 
in a plain, straightforward, and soldier-like way, which deserves 
to be praised very highly. We have much pleasure, therefore, 
in recommending his work to all military students ; and a great 
many students who are not military, will find their account in 
reading and pondering the lessons which it teaches. 





EGYPTIAN BONDS.* 

A REVIEWER sees the name of a new author in the department 
of fiction with a mixed feeling of weariness and curiosity. A 
new writer will probably only add to the heaps of rubbish that 
even Mudie can do nothing with, or at best, to the rows of colour- 
less, insipid, and harmless tales that fill so many of his shelves. 
But the critics must form an opinion of him, nevertheless, and 
there is some interest in the chance of finding an author with 
power of some sort. There is evidence in Egyptian Bonds that 
Miss Bates possesses both power and taste, though her virgin 
work has some glaring faults. She has humour and feeling, great 
ease of style, and perfect refinement, and she writes the purest 
English we have met with for a long time, from either male or 
female writers ; her descriptions are simple and truthful, and yet 
lively, and three of her characters are sketched in a really masterly 
way. Miss Bates’s style is eminently quiet, and yet shows a great 
interest in her subject, and a power of describing it with vivid- 
ness and spirit. But she has made the mistake of supposing 
that a lively diary of a trip up the Nile is a novel, because, 
probably, the names—perhaps even the people themselves and 
the exact circumstances—are creations of her imagination. But 
for a tale we must have incident, out of which other incidents 
grow, or upon which they hang; here, in the first, or diary, 
volume, we have, for incident, only the death of a mildly obstinate 
old lady, upon which nothing whatever turns—except the daha- 
beeah, whatever that may be, which forthwith took them back 
to Cairo and ws into the second volume—for a growing attach- 
ment cannot claim to be called an incident, in the story-meaning 
of that word. Volume two has more claim to be considered a 
story, as the heroine loses therein both her first and second 
lover and her father, and Miss Bates owes us an interesting 
sequel, showing how her very cleverly drawn and lovable heroine 
fell in love at last with the right man, and was happy ever 
after. For, as it stands, such story as there is, is very dreary, and 
yet fails to reach the dignity of tragedy. Can anything be either 
less cheering or less interesting than for the deserted young 
heroine to settle down with a common-place aunt in London, 
who is not even poor, so as to be comforted by her niece’s 
wealth, but who has many children, and a proper complement 
of servants to wait on them, including a butler and a coachman ? 
No! Even the second volume cannot properly be called a 
story, it is rather a graphic chronicle, by our authoress, of a 
young friend’s growing attachment, and painful discovery that 
her early engagement is a mistake, followed by the still more 
painful discovery that the man she really does love is unworthy 
of her devotion. There is absolutely no plot and no incident. 
And there is another glaring defect in the book. Itis written in 
the first person and in the present tense, a trying form of compo- 
sition for any one, and one that should not be attempted by a 
beginner, though it was, of course, inevitable in a diary; but 
though a lady’s Christian name is on the title-page, it is a man who 
is nominally the writer. This is a sad mistake, as it is not one 
person in a thousand, we should think, who can successfully 
and continuously play the part of the opposite sex. To realise 
the opinions and feelings, and to adopt the style of expression 
of a man, require a knowledge and an experience of a most ex- 
ceptional kind, and a wakeful carefulness and power in writing 
that only a George Eliot can command. Consequently, with 
the name of “ Katharine” on the title-page abiding in the 
reader’s memory, and the unmistakable feminine mind speaking 
in every passage of the narrative, the mention of “my wife,” 
“my cigar,” and other manly possessions and properties, has a 
very quaint and amusing effect. 





* Egyptian Bonds. 2 ols. By E. Katharine Bates. London: Richard Bentley 
and Son. 





Egyptian Bonds are not the bonds for the interest on which 
our fellow-countrymen are so eager, nor the bonds of the 
wretched “ Fellahs ” whose painful toils earn the said interest, 
and about which our countrymen do xo¢ show much eagerness 
or anxiety. They are evidently the bonds which our heroine 
puts off and puts on, on board the dahabeeah ‘ Rameses,’ when 
she decides to discard Fred and accept Oscar. Her warm and 
impressionable nature is described with considerable power and 
spirit. The irritability aroused within her by the matter-of- 
fact Fred, who plods on, Murray in hand, doing the Nile in an 
orderly manner, and interrupting and ‘interfering in a loving 
but arbitrary fashion, if he fears that his Rachel is likely to 
over-fatigue herself, or to catch cold; and her fits of contrition 
afterwards for her impatience with the poor, devoted, faithful 
lover, because he cannot see the poetical side of things as well 
as she can, and be as enthusiastic as she is; her various moods 
of rapture, indignation, love, tenderness, and contrition—all are 
very natural, and Rachel would ‘be very lovable, if she did not 
distinctly “ gush ” sometimes in a sickly way, and if we did not 
hear so much of her “intense” nature. Fancy her saying to 
her host and hostess, in explaining why she accepted the 
prosaic Fred,— 

“ «Tf I were strong-minded, I could put all this away, no doubt; but 
I am ot strong-minded ; clever perhaps—so people say—but strong- 
minded ?—never. It is just as necessary to me to be loved first and 
best by some one human being; to look forward to feeling a little 
child's arms round my neck some day, and merging self, with all its 
worries and weariness, in that little life—just as necessary to me, all 
this, as if I was the veriest female fool that ever lived;’ and the girl 
looks up in my wife’s face with her dark eyes full of unshed tears.” 
But she /s very demonstrative, and certainly not shy, and sings 
an appropriate song to Fred, when she has rejected him, to com- 
fort him on his lonely way. Oscar, Fred’s fortunate rival, is 
even better sketched than Rachel. His emotional Irish nature, 
ready eloquence, sensitiveness to external beauty, whether 
of sight or sound, and ready response to all influences, 
seem drawn from life. They easily captivate the excitable 
Rachel; his good-humoured irony puts poor Fred con- 
stantly in the wrong, while his ever-ready tact steps in to save 
Rachel from the unwelcome presence of Fred, in her high-flown 
moods, and from his untimely and awkward exercise of affianced 
authority. No less well-painted is the self-indulgent side of Oscar’s 
nature, the tenderness which comes to the rescue in times of 
trouble to others, only to save his own pain at the sight of 
suifering, and the underlying selfishness which never can, not 
even in the climax of his love-paroxysm, risk, much less sacri- 
fice, a single atom of his own personal comfort, even in the far 
future. ‘The rather arbitrary and very matter-of-fact, but 
tender nature of Fred, with his dog-like faithfulness and utter 
self-devotion, is no less admirably described; and we are con- 
vinced that, with such insight into character and the motives of 
human action, and so great a feeling for, and power of 
describing, the beauties both of nature and art, and the in- 
fluence of their surroundings, Miss Bates might achieve a 
real success as a writer. The other characters are dummies 
merely, and are evidently intended for nothing else ; and Charlie, 
the supposed journalist, is,as we have implied, an arrant humbug. 
Miss Bates should have given us only the first volume, and illus- 
trated it with some of Oscar’s sketches,—Eastern sky-effects, 
temples, colossi, Egyptian boys, and Nubian girls. Had shedone 
this, and given usa map and some much-needed foot-note explana- 
tions of words, and called it, what it is, “A Winter on the 
Nile,” the book would have been eagerly read. Evenas itis, we 
recommend any one who is going to sail up the Nile to buy and 
read Egyptian Bonds. We might extract many picturesque 
little bits of description,—of the Hall of Columns at Karnak, 
the dirty village of Derr, the scene from the heights above 
Thebes, the Lower Falls, the troubles and pains of travel with 
donkeys and donkey-boys in the hot, deep sand, and over the 
slippery rocks and rough roads; but we must hasten to a con- 
clusion, and can only afford space for a moonlight-night walk 
through an Arab village :— 

“ Oscar walks on in front, with our three Arabs; each man carries 
along pole in his right hand and a lantern in his left; the dim, uncer- 
tain light of the latter casting weird shadows on our path, giving to 
the lissome Arab figure proportions almost gigantic, whilst the reflec- 
tion of their long staves stretches far out into the darkness beyond. 
A great plain of sand surrounds us; we catch the dim oatline of 
rocky hills in the distance, right and left, whilst over one crag, higher 
than the rest, the moon is rising slowly in the bright, cold glory 
peculiar to this Eastern atmosphere. ‘Sinking ankle-deep in the 
sand, and then only emerging to be tripped up by a bit of brushwood, 
is- apt to become monotonous,’ as Oscar observes, adding, ‘ Glad 
the poor wretches have energy to cultivate anything, but 1 wish 
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to goodness they would do it in a more convenient place. Not very 
encouraging to pay a visit to people who choke up their front-drive 
with cabbages and bean-stalks!’—‘ No, we can scarcely be said to 
have had a friendly welcome,’ answers Rachel, with a little shiver ; 
for by this time we are entering the deserted Arab village, and a per- 
fect army of ill-conditioned, wolfish dogs set up a chorus of barks 
and howls to keep us away. The long poles do their werk now. A 
few judicious strokes in their midst, and the wretched mongrels slink 
away, sulky and discomfited ; and we are allowed to enter in peace. The 
bright moonlight falls on the low white roofs of the miserable Arab 
houses, or rather hovels; we pass in silence through narrow dirty 
lanes, shut in by high mud walls. Here and there a dog, more daring 
than the rest, greets us with a sleepy growl; but otherwise a death- 
like stillness prevails. No human being is visible. Our own indi- 
viduality becomes almost oppressive, in the weird-like desolation 
around. The bright, clear moon shines down upon dirt and abomina- 
tion of every sort, lighting it up with pitiless truth. Refuse, heaps of 
bean-pods, cabbage-stalks, broken pottery, and wisps of dirty straw, 
lie about in reckless confusion. Every footstep brings fresh signs of 
misery and squalor. How hard and unlovely it must all seem in the 
daylight! But the shadows and the moonlight, and, above all, the 
strange, unnatural silence, give a touch of ghost-like poetry to the 
village now. ‘It islike a city of the dead,’ whispers Rachel, pressing 
closer to Elsa and me. The girl’ s face has a white, strange look about 
it in the moonlight. Oscar sees it also, and turns round as though 
to speak to her, but checks himself. The spirit of the place is upon 
us all. For a moment we stand in hushed silence, gazing on the ruin 
and desolation around us; then mechanically turn our steps onward. 
A few moments more we walk in single file through another narrow 
lane of hovels, and then emerge upon a large square, probably the 
native market-place. Here a strange sight greets us. Rachel’s city 
of the dead seems suddenly to have restored her victims. But can 
they be living, breathing human beings ? Two long rows of crossed- 
legged Arabs stretch from end to end of the square. They are seated 
in absolute silence upon the ground, smoking their long ‘narghilehs.’ 
Their white turbans and feet shod in bright red-and-yellow morocco 
slippers form the only points of colour and relief to the dark, pic- 
turesque-looking rags that cover them with a sort of pathetic dignity 
no English rags could ever achieve. We pause for a moment watch- 
ing the strange scene, hardly liking to venture down the narrow path 
between them. Jt seems almost like invading the solitude of a com- 
pany of ghosts. But our Arabs have no such scruples, and the men 
themselves are utterly without curiosity, so far as we are concerned. 
They treat our presence with an absolute indifference, which is almost 
humiliating. Not a single eye is raised to watch the ‘ Howadji,’ and 
we walk through the curious, silent ranks, unnoticed and unmolested. 
I think we all breathe more freely when the last ghost-like couple 
has been left behind, and we find ourselves on the farther side of the 
village, with the open sand once more beneath our feet ; the great 
black rocks above us, and far below the stretch of the shore ; and the 
old Nile slumbering peacefully under the Eastern moon.’ 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


— 

Aunt Judy’s Magazine, for July. (George Bell and Sons.)—Aunt 
Judy is more various and lively than usual this month. She is less 
didactic and more amusing, and appeals more to the heart than the 
intellect,—a state of feeling in which we should like to see her in- 
dulge more frequently. Mrs. Ewing's verses, put into the mouth of 
the soldier’s little boy, are full of spirit, and the long and unequal 
lines, ending with a very boyish rhyme, are exceedingly amusing, 
quaint, and touching. The very genius of humour and pathos is ulways 
present when Mrs. Ewing writes of children. Here are seven lines of 
the poem about a “church parade,” which the children have invented 
for a Sunday game; and we recommend all lovers of children to get the 
verses and read them all :— 


** T should have liked to rade the lead soldiers, but I didn’t, for mother says, 
* What’s the good of being a soldier’s son, if you can't do as you're bid ?* 
Bes we thought there'd be no harm in letting the box be there, if we kept on the 


Dick could not pray out of the Prayer-book, because he's backward, with beiug 
delicate, and he can't read, 
8o ae had to make a prayer out of his own head, and I thinkhe did it very well 
in 
He bean, ‘ God save the Queen, and the Army, and the Navy, and the Irregular 
Forces, and the Volunteers! 
ially Old Father (he went ont with the first draft, and he’s a captain in the 
‘al Engineers)'— 
But I said, ‘I don't think ‘‘God save the Queen ” is a proper prayer, I think its 
only a sort of three cheers.’ ”” 


The paper on “Cats” shows a delightful sympathy with the gentle 
creatures—the very thought of whom is full of a feeling of com- 
fort and repose—as well as an extensive knowledge of the curious 
history of their antecedents. ‘ Debby’s Wash-tub,”’ and the historical 
account of the origin of the free Russian village of Kardbovo, are, in 
very different ways, equally attractive, touching stories of true hero- 
ism. ‘We and the World” and “ Mother Molly ’’ progress satisfac- 
torily, and are, of course, the backbone of the number. 


The Life of Dr. A. Duf. By Dr. G. Smith. (Hodder -and 
Stonghton.)—It is, of course, nearly impossible to review the first 
volume of a biography, completeness being the essential condition of 
the study of a life. All we can say is that, judging from the first 
volume, this will be a very thorough biography of a very considerable 
man. Dr. Duff was one of the greatest of Missionaries, and one of 
the very few who have adopted original methods for the propagation 
of Christianity. A man of singularly fervid eloquence, and possessed 





of an exceptional faculty of persuasion, he gave his life to the work 
of placing the youth of the Bengal seaboard, through careful educa- 
tion, in a mental condition to comprehend Christianity,—a most un- 
usual instance of self-sacrifice. His views, his early struggles, and his 
success are related by his biographer out of a fullness of knowledge 
which thoroughly satisfies the reader, even if he thinks, as we do, that 
Dr. Duff’s hostility to all religions but his own marked the narrowness, 
and not the power, of his character. Dr. Smith has given a full 
account of the circumstances which surrounded his friend, without 
overlaying too much that friend’s own thoughts—a great difficulty 
with biographers. No one can read this volume without beginning to 
understand the man as one in whom great original powers and over- 
boiling energy were devoted to a single end—the evangelisation of 
Bengal, and the development at home of a keen interest in that great 
work. We hope inthe second volume to hear still more of Dr. Duff’s 
oratory, 2 gift which he possessed in a measure very rarely granted 
even to Highlanders, and one which, had he remained at home, might 
have made him one of the first of British preachers. 

Church Action and Principles of Ui Papers read before the 
Diocesan Conference at Wells, and the Ruridecanal Conference at 
Bridgewater. By the Rev. H. S. Escott, M.A.—These are excellent 
papers. In the second especially, on “Our Unhappy Divisions,’’ 
there are some snggestions very much needed by the clergy 
of the day. He reminds the three divisions of High, Low, and 
Broad Church, that “ if the countless varieties of the human mind are 
to receive truth at all,’ they should remember that “there must be 
a corresponding variety in their perceptions of it,—the different media 
(so to speak) refracting at a different angle the ray of light.’’ Mr, 
Escott lays it down as “a principle, that in religion, as in other 
matters, men may differ, and probably must differ, without either 
side having cause to charge the other with being morally wrong.’”’ 
He asks :—“Is there not a real and important difference between 
Ecclesiastical and Personal truths? Between those which affect the 
form of the body corporate, and those which affect the individual 
life? Between truths which we receive as such wholly on external 
authority—whether of Scripture or Church tradition—and such as 
we can, to some extent, verify for ourselves, by our own experiences 
and by their effects upon others ?’’ He asks again, “ Should we not re- 
cognise that religious doctrines, held out of due proportion, even if 
true in themselves, become relatively untrue, and that a teacher may 
maintain propositions in themselves defensible from Scripture, and yet 
contradict the main tenor and spirit of the Scriptures?” There are 
many other excellent suggestions, tending to more largeness and 
liberality of thought, with a view to greater unity—suggestions 
which amply justify Mr. Escott’s publication of these thoughtful 
papers. 

Novets.—The Lady of Oakmere ; or, Lost Lives. By Charles Durant. 
3 vols. (Chapman and Hall.)—This is a clever book, written in a style 
that is always vigorous, and sometimes even becomes brilliant ; but we 
cannot call it a good novel. The story is an indifferent one, working 
up again incidents which have been used often enongh—it would not 
be too much tosay, too often—before. The heroine marries, to please 
and accommodate her father, a man for whom she has no love, but 
a kind of liking; falls in love, after marriage, with another man, 
and after coming perilously near to a breach of the Seventh 
Commandment, dies of a broken heart. In a story of this kind, 
the second love should be accounted for, and this in such a way 
as to excite some sympathy for the sinner. Mr. Durant fails to 
satisfy this rule. He makes the husband ridiculous, taking him on 
foreign travel; in order to show him to the more disadvantage. But 
he does not invest the lover with any overpowering attractions. He 
is a selfish, shallow fellow, with nothing but easy manners and good- 
looks to recommend him,—nothing which ought to win the heart of 
such a woman as the heroine. But the story is not the strength of 
the novel. This is rather to be found generally in the ability 
with which it is written, and in the character of the cynical Allison, 
which is.a°creation of no inconsiderable merit. Mr. Durant’s classics 
are appropriately introduced, and cerrect, (he would feel flattered by 
the praise, if he knew how seldom it is deserved!) but his Scripture 
knowledge is capable of improvement. It was not St. Pawl who had 
a vision in the house of Simon the Tanner.——Genista. By Mrs. 
Randolph. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)—This is an ordinary 
story of how a lost heir turns up, shaking, as such revenants 
are wont to do, the “pillars of domestic peace;” and how 
a love which had once been thought to be very much ont of 
place, is now found to be extremely convenient, when it can reduce 
the confusion to order. The due amount of nine hundred pages, or 
thereabouts, is made up by the introduction of other personages besides 
the hero and the heroine, and of other incidents besides their love. 
But we did not find them, or, indeed, the main plot, to be very interest- 
ing. The book, however, has the merit of being quite without offence. 
The Unjust Steward, by H. Broom, LL.D., 2 vols. (Chapman and 
Hall), really presents no characteristics for notice except its extreme 
improbability. The extraordinary success and extraordinary fatuity 
which are combined in “The Unjust Steward” pass all belief, and 
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would seriously interfere with the interest of a much better 
written book than this can claim to be. Money, translated from 
the French of Jules Tardieu by Margaret Watson (W. H. Allen), is a 
story which has the sort of unreality about it which is suggested by 
the idea, so much valued by our neighbours across the Channel, of 
prizes for virtue. Whether Roland, the literary man, who acts the 
part of a disinterested and beneficent Providence, the heroic young 
engineer, or the charming and innocent girl who loves him, better 
deserved to be crowned, it would not be easy to say. But they all 
seem a little unlike human nature—at least, as we are familiar with 
it, under the common-place conditions of our life. 

Heroes of the Mission Field. By the Right Rev. W. Pakenham 
Walsh, D.D., Bishop of Ossory. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—The 
Bishop’s first chapter deals with “ Apostolic and Early Missions: 
the First Three Centuries,’ a period in which, after we part with 
St. Paul, there is no commanding figure. In his second, he describes 
St. Martin of Tours, and Ulphilas, Apostle of the Goths. Nothing 
in the volume is more interesting than the account of Raymond 
Lull, one of the most remarkable characters of medieval history. 
Francis Xavier is a more familiar name, though the true 
figure of the man looms very indistinctly through the semi- 
darkness with which injudicious admirers have enveloped it. Bishop 
Walsh says very well that we “cannot imagine a greater contrast 
than ‘ Xavier,’ as described by his own pen, and ‘ Xavier,’ as por- 
trayed in the legendary histories, which, in after-years, pretended to 
set forth his claims.’’ The fact is that the man was much more 
admirable than his work, which no mission cause would now accept 
as satisfactory. He was certainly not the “ Apostle of the Indies,” 
as he has been called, in anything like the sense in which Ulphilas 
was the “ Apostle of the Goths.’ These pages give an account of 
him which will hardly satisfy some readers, but which is, we be- 
lieve, a fair and even generous estimate of him. After Francis 
Xavier comes Eliot, the “Apostle of the Red Indians.” It is 
a noteworthy fact, that, as the Bishop tells us, there is not 
a single human being that can understand the translation 
of the Bible which was one of Eliot’s labours. What a de- 
plorable satire on missionary enterprise, though it is tolerably 
certain that if the trader and colonist had come without the mission- 
ary, the extinction of the Red Indian would have been still more 
rapid, and unrelieved by any brighter histories. We can heartily 
recommend this book to our readers. We can only mention, as con- 
taining much matter of great interest and importance, The Proceed- 
ings of the General Conference on Foreign Missions, 1878. Edited by 
the Secretaries. (John F. Shaw.)—The Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel is, almost alone amongst Protestant missions, conspi- 
cuous by its absence. Of course, its rapidly developing sacerdotalism 
could not permit it to send representatives to sit with Baptist or 
Independent ministers. 

The Fourteen Philippic Orations of M. Tullius Cicero. A New Trans- 
lation. By John R. King, M.A. (James Thornton.)—If Mr. King in- 
tended this volume fora “crib,” to use a common phrase, or to put it 
more politely, to help examinees through their examination, he has 
doubtless achieved his object. No examiner could refuse to pass a 
young gentleman who had sufficiently acquainted himself with Mr. 
King’s renderings. The translation is evidently the work of a compet- 
ent scholar, from whose views it would be possible, of course, to differ, 
with more or less plausibility, but who is beyond all question master 
of the text. Butif Mr. King has aimed at more, we cannot accord 
our praise. The ideal of a good translation is to transfer a classical 
work from one language into another. This class may be reckoned on 
the fingers. But there is a second class which, without possessing this 
high literary merit, are praiseworthy efforts of scholarship and taste, and 
which, possessing the sine qué non of accuracy, represent a great original 
in fairly pleasing and idiomatic English. We should scarcely place Mr. 
King’s Philippics in this class. If we consider only the requirements of 
examinations, a translation of this rank should give a student models of 
Latin-English renderings. Now, we do not think that Mr. King supplies 
such models. He has not the courage to deal boldly with his original. 
Doubtless, if he had a passage of English to turn into Latin, he would 
take very considerable liberties with it,—would turn, for instance, 
half-a-dozen short sentences into one long, complex period, of genuine 
Latin character. But he is not equally courageous in pursuing the 
converse process. Take, for instance, this sentence (Phil. XI., ii.) :— 
“And so, my lords, although you need not any one to urge you on, 
for of your own accord you caught the fire of eagerness to regain 
your liberty, yet I beg youto maintain your freedom with the greater 
zeal and resolution, in proportion to the pressure of the slavery which 
you see proposed as punishment for the vanquished.’’ “And so”’ is 
a fair equivalent for quamobrem, but probably an English orator 
would not use the phrase. No one would scruple to insert it in 
an English-Latin translation. What difficulty should there be in 
omitting it in a Latin-English translation? The whole of the pas- 
sage has a quite alien and un-English look. For instance, “ You 
canght the fire of eagerness to regain your liberty,’’ is not what 
any Englishman would say. We might multiply these examples. 











Mr. King sometimes indeed, reaches the higher level, and is always 
faithful and painstaking. 

Pleasant Days in Pleasant Places. By Edward Walford, M.A. 
(Hardwicke and Bogue.)—Mr. Walford takes his readers to a number 
of places which are commended either by the beauty of the scenery or 
by the interest of their associations. In one or two cases, the captious 
critics might allege that the beauty lies wholly in the imagination ; 
but, for the most part, Mr. Walford has chosen places which have the 
double charm of that which the eyes see and that which the mind 
recalls. He is always ready, as may be supposed, by all who know 
anything of his labours in that field, with lore, historical, genealogical, 
or archeological. It is difficult to select any of the seventeen papers 
of which the volume is composed, for special commendation, when all 
are so good; but we may mention those that dea] with those curious 
relics, the towns of Winchilsea and Sandwich, with the “Mote of 
Ightham ’’ and “‘Cumnor.”’ 

Of technical and legal books we have to notice A Manual of Naval 
Architecture, by W. H. White. (Murray.)——The Patentee’s Manual, 
by James Johnson and Henry Johnson. A fourth edition, thoroughly 
revised and enlarged. (Longmans.) An Eleinentary Treatise on the 
Locomotive Engine, containing a treatise by G. D. Dempsey, with 
additions by D. Kinnair Clark. (Crosby Lockwood and Co.)——The 
Art of Digesting and Tabulating Accounts and Returns, by Henry 
Wood Hill. (Longmans.) Handbook of the Law of Scotland, by 
James Lorimer ; a fourth edition, by Russell Bell. (Edinburgh: T. and 
T. Clark.) A Course of Lectures on the Government, Constitution, 
and Laws of Scotland, by Alexander Robertson, M.A. (Stevens and 
The Law of Trade-marks, by C. Stewart Drewry. 
(Knight.) The Epping Forest Act, 1878, with an Introduction, 
Notes, and an Index, by Robert Hunter. (Davis and Son.) The 
Law of House Invasion and Defence, by C. W. Lovesey, M.A. 
(Knight and Co.) Treaties, S§-c., Regulating the Trade between 
Great Britain and Spain in Force on the lst of August, 1878, by Sir 
Edward Hertslet, C.B. (Butterworths.) Settled Estates Act, 1877, 
with introduction, &c., second edition, by James W. Middleton, B.A. 
(Stevens and Son.) The Law relating to Weights, Measures, and 
Weiyhing-Machines, by George Crispe Whateley (Knight); and The 
Highway Acts, 1862-1878; The Locomotion Acts, 1861-1878, with in- 
troduction, &c., by Alexander Glen, M.A., a fifth edition, with a paper 
on the “Construction and Repair of Roads,’’ by W. Nethersole. 
(Knight.) We may also mention Practical Taxidermy, by Montague 
Browne (the Bazaar Office); The Farm Valuer, by John Scott. 
(Longmans. ) 

We gladly notice a continuation of a most useful publication, in the 
Supplement to the Annals of Our Time, “A Diurnal of Events, Social 
and Political, Home and Foreign, from March 20th, 1874, to the Occu- 
pation of Cyprus,” by Joseph Irving. (Macmillan.) 

Messrs. Stanford send us a new edition of Jenkinson’s capital and 
practical Guide to the English Lake Districts; and Tourist’s Guides to 
Norfolk, Surrey, and Devon, by Messrs. Rye, Bevan, and Worth, 
respectively. They all contain clear and descriptive maps, good 
indexes, and are of a size suitable for the pocket. 

We have received the July numbers of the following :—Our Native 
Land, which is again devoted to Thames scenery.—The St. James’s 
and Charing Cross Magazines.—The University Magazine.—The 
Holiday Belgra via Number.—Golden Hours.—Journal of the Statise 
tical Society. 
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Yonge (C. M.), Burnt Out, a Story for Mothers’ Meetings, 12mo .....(Muzl+y) 3/6 (Koons. | JEWELLERY. 

Yonge (C. M.), Eighteen Centuries of Beginnings of Church History (Mozley) 5/0 | 
ILVER | READY-MONEY VALUE 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” } “4 GIVEN r 
Snail : oe Gamed early. yet Quarterly. | 3IVEN For 
ncluding postage to any ae 0! e Unite yearly. | » & NEY PAY NTS. 
Kingdom ... ED GB icc WOR DB senace 07 2 { a READY MONEY PAYMENTS 


Including postage to any “part ‘of America, 
France, Germany, India, China (vid South: 
ampton) . 1 

Including postaz ze to ‘India, ‘ke. (vid Brindisi) 1 








CatatocvuE Post Free ror Two Sramps. 
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The SPEC TATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. 


Nilssen’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


HE AMERICAN 


are the best Timekeepers in the World. 


WALTHAM WATCHES 
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To insure insertion, Advertisements s should reac h the Publishing Office 


not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 











——— 


It is aaetiniinly neil that all entities for Copies -~ the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should | = 








* QED FORD'S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 

Tr | AD in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. 
me — D’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 

J in Silver Hunting Cases, £3 10s. 

| sppalnaasetiod™ AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 

——— in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 
3EDFORD’ S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 

J for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s. 
EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


not be addressed to the Editor, 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington 


in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 














HE “KIDNAPPING of BULGARIANS DURING the) 
RUSSO-TURKISH WAR. P.S. KrnG, Canada Buildings, Westminster. 


Price 6d. 


| 2prorvs AMERICAN 
Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s. 


WALTHAM WATCHES, 





ENRY W. 





BEDFORD. Agent for the AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 67 REGENT STREET, next door to 


' the St. James's Hall.—Price Lists post free. 








paorasecs F. W. NEWMAN will 
preach on THEISY, or NATURAL RELIGION, 
at the Rev. C. Voysey’s Theistic Services. at LANG- 
HAM HALL, To-morrow, Sunday morning. Divine 
Service begins at 11.15. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for 

GIRLS, Limited.—An ASSISTANT MISTRESS 
will be required next Term, to Teach good French 
and English—Applications, with Copies of Testi- 
monials, to be sent to the HEAD MISTRESS, 280 
Hagley | Road, Birmingham, not later than July |} 16. 





THE COUNCIL of the GIRLS’ 
PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL COMPANY (Limited) 
will sbortly appoint a HEAD MISTRESS, for their 
Oxford High School. Salary, £250 per annum, with a 
capitation fee of £1 10s. per pupil over 100 up to 200, 
and of £2 per pupil over 200. 
Applications to be sent not laterthan July 25th to 
the Secr.tary of the Company, 112 Brompton Road, 
8.W., from whom further information may be had. 


IRTH COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD.— 

A PRINCIPAL is wanted for this Institation, 
which is under the government of a Council embracing 
representatives of the Universities of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and London, and various public bodies. He 
will be required to take an active part in the teaching, 








LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





JAMES PARKER ot rk 
ROBERT BAYLY FO 

FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE 

WILLIAM WILLIAMS, oy 


‘'TRUSTERS. 
The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD NE Ee oc tose Chief Justice, C.P. 


kia. ‘5 _~™ Master in Chancery. 





application to 


Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





EV. W. TUCKWELL, late Head 

Master of Taunton College School and Fellow 

of New College, Oxford, takes a FEW BOYS as 
PUPILS.—Address, Stockton Rectory, near Rugby. 


TUTTGART.—ENGLISH SCHOOL. 

Conducted by E. H. Ns alge Esq.. i. 
Coll. (Honours in Math. Mods.), and T. FORSTER 
ROLFE, B.A., All Soul's (Honours in Class. Mods.), 





ITHERNDEN” SCHOOL, 

Caterham Valley, Surrey —NEXT TERM 

there will be a Class preparing for London University 
Matriculation.—Principal, 0. H. LAKE, B.A., Lond. 





as wellas to devote himself to the general 
of the College and to the promotion of its success. 
The Principal's salary will be £300 per year, together 
with half of the fees of his own classes and 10 per 
cent. of the fees of the remaining classes. The total 
salary to be guaranteed not to fall short of £400 per 
annum. Every Candidate is requested to give par- 
ticulars of his age, education, and academical experi- 
ence, the subjects he is prepared to teach, and also to 
furnish the names of three gentlemen to whom 
reference may be made. Testimonials need not be 
forwarded unless asked for, and no personal applica- 
tion must be made to Members of the Council.— 

Further particulars may be obtained of JOHN F. 
MOSS, Secretary, Firth College, Sheffield, July 8, 1879. 


IR JOSIAH MASON’S SCIENCE 
COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 

It is intended to Open this College in the month of 
October, 1880. 

The full Staff of Professors will include those neces- 
sary to enable Students to pass the Examinations of 

pow’ came of London for the Degrees of B.Sc. 
ac 

The Professors of Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 
and Biology (including Botany and Zoology), will be 
first appointed. 

The appointments will be made for a term of three 
years, renewable at the pleasure of the Trustees. The 
stipend in each case will be £250 per annum, with half 
the class fees. 

Applications from Candidates must be forwarded 
not later than the 3ist of December next, to the 
Honorary Secretary to the Trustees, Mr. G. J. John- 
son, 36 Waterloo Street, Birmingham, from whom any 
further information may be obtain 

By @ reso ution of the Trustees, ” Candidates are 
specially requested to abstain from canvassing. 


YOLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 














ALVERN COLLEGE. 
The NEXT TERM will begin on MONDAY, 
September 22nd. a 
EAMINGTON COLLEGE. 


—Preparation for the Universities, Army, Civil 
| eg Commerce—Apply to the Rev. Dr. WOOD, 
Head Master. 


R. G. M. HICKS, M.A., Wrangler, 

late Schol and Pri Clare College, 
Cambridge, and experience’ in Tuition, has made 
arrangements with the Rev. E. A. Claydon to contioue, 
with the same assistant-masters as heretofore, to pre- 
pare a limited number of pupils for the R.M. Colleges 
=) Woolwich and Sandhurst, and for the Universities. 

—5 South Row, Blackheath, S.E. 


Ee HIGH SC. SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


President of the Coune—The Very Rev. the DBAN of 


Vette Rev. J. Pencivat, LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Trinity lege, Oxford. 
Head-Mistress—Miss ise Woons. 

The Third — of 1879 will begin on SATURDAY, 
September 20. New Pupils to attend on FRIDAY, the 
19th, at 9.15 a.m., for Entrance Examination. 

Forms of Nomination and —— for Admis- 
sion can be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel A. C. PEARS, Enfield Villa, Clifton. 

tus can be had at the Clifton Chronicle Office, 
or from the Hon. Secretary. 

Miss Woods will be at home every Monday 
during Term, from Half-past Two to Half-past Four 
to see Parents, and to afford avy information that may 
be required. 

For Terms and other information ——_ if 
Boarders, application shouid be made to Mrs. IG 
77 Pembroke Road, Clifton. 

















isted by German, French, and Italian Masters. 
Terms moderaie. Also a limited number of Senior 
Pupils prepared for Universities, Sandhurst, Wool- 
wich, Cooper's Hill. Terms and references on appli- 
cation to 44 Hegelstrasse, Stuttgart, Germany. 


DUCATION, HEIDELBERG, — 
Miss BURY, a Parisian Lady, educa:ed in Ger- 
many, with several years’ experience of teaching in 
England, receives into her tiouse, near the Castle, 
English Ladies as Pupils or Boarders. An — 
Lady, baving daughters under Miss Bury's care, 
mits reference to her; and is willing, when she ote 
Heidelberg in August, to take pupils ander her escort. 
Address, Mrs. 7 9x5 ETI, the Poplars, Aber- 
deen Place, Maida Hil! 


| YCEUM "THEATRE.—Sole Lessee 
and Manager, Mr. HENItY [IRViNG.—Monday, 

July 14th, EUGENE ARAM. at 8.30 (last time). 
Mr. Irving, Miss Ellen Terry. Tuesday, Jaly 15th, 
CHARLES I., at 8.30. Mr. tr: Miss Ellen Terry. 
Wednesday, July 16th, HAMLET, at 7.30. Mr. 


Irving, Miss Ellen Terry. Thursday, July 17th, 
LADY of LYONS, at 8.30. \Mr. Irving, Miss Ellen 
Terry. Friday, July 18th, RICHELIEU, 8.15 (last 


time). Mr. Irving. &c. Saturiay, Ju'y 19th, The 
BELLS, at 8.30. Mr. Irving, &c Morning Per- 
formance, HAMLET, Saturday, July 19th, at 2.0 (by 
special desire). Stage manayver, Mr. H. J. Loveday. 
Box Office open daily from 10 to 5, where full casts of 
the Plays can be obtained, an] Seats booked for all 
parts of th the House, excepting (it and Gallery. 

TNSTITUTE of PALNTERS in 
ATER-COLOURS.—Th. Forty-Fifth Annual 
Exhibition is NOW OPEN, fro: n Nive till dusk. Ad- 
mission, 1s; Catalogue, 64.—Galiery, 53 Pall Mall.—H. 

F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
GALLERY. — The 


\ ROSVENOR 

JF ANNUAL EXHIBITION of MODERN PAINT- 
{NGS is NOW OPEN from 9 ti!i 7.—Admission, One 
Shilling. SEASON TICKETS. F'1VE SHILLINGS. 


“ARIANNE NOKTH’S EXHI- 

BITION of OIL SKETCHES of INDIA and 

the ARCHIPELAGO, at 9 Con iuit Street, Nine to 
seven daily, Admission, ls. 
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- ~ 7TWTa + 
ONDON ANTI- VIVISECTION 
4 SOCIETY, 180 Brompton Road, 8.W. The 
following contributions, received between April 1 and 
June 30, 1879, are thankfully acknowledged :—B. C., 
10s; Lady Duckett, 10s 6d; Miss Julia Dawkins, 
10s 6d ; Miss H. Peake, £3103 ; Herbert Phillips, Esq., 
£5; Mrs. Atkins, 5s; Miss Marston, £10 10s; Alfred 
Harvey, E M.D., £1; Miss Armitage, £10; Mrs. 
8. Evans, F. Feltce, Esq., £1 1s; Miss E. Scot- 
land, 5s; Mrs. Leach, 53; Master B. Leach, 53; Mrs. 
B. St. John Matthews, £2; Miss J. E. Gordon, £6 6s ; 
Miss S. Larkin, 53 ; Mrs. Tacey, 5s ; the Misses Tacey, 
20s; W. Mitchell, Esq., £2 2s; G. Haixh, Esq., 10s; 
Mrs, Haigh, 5s; Rev. W. G. Haigh, 5s; T. Arnold, 
Esq., 103; Mrs. William Ellis, £5; Miss Consterdine, 
£1 1s; per Mrs. Braybrooke, £5 5s 6d., viz., Mrs. 
Eccles, 10s; Mrs, Irving, 10s; B. Bagnall, Esq.. 53; 
C. H. S. Braybrooke, Esq., 10s; Mrs Braybrooke, 
10s ; ‘Mrs. Bagnail, 53; Mrs. Hobday, 53; Miss E. 
Norman, 53; Mr. B. Bryan, 5s; Mrs. Bullough, 5s; 
Mr. H. Birch, 5s; Rev. G. R. Pagh, 5s; Mrs. Pagh, 
5s. ; and sums under 5s, £1 0s 6d; a Friend, per Mrs. 
Lobb, £11s; A. Lobb, Esq., and Mrs. Lobb, £2 2s; 
Mrs. Holt, 10s; per Mrs. Wigan, £1 8s 6d ; viz., Mrs. 
Phillips, 10s ; Miss Birch, 53; Mrs. Richards, 53; the 
Misses Wigan, 5s; and smaller sums, 3s 6d; R. Denny 
Urlin, Esq., 10s 6d; Miss Brabazon, 53; the Misses 
Faller, £2 2s; Mrs D’Arcy, £1 1s: Mrs. Petrie and 
friend, £1; Mrs. Bruce, £1 1s; Mrs. Rawline, £1 1s; 
Miss Cary, 103 6d; Mrs. D. Bruce, 10s; Miss Marston 
(special), £4123; W. F.C. S. Corry, Esq., £1; Miss 
Pont, 5s; Lady Grey, £1; Mrs. C. Knowles, £1; 
Major and the Misses Say, £1 10s; Rev. Canon 
Falconer, 10s; Mrs. Harrison, £1; per Mrs. Haigh, 
viz., G. H. Haigh, Esq., £30; Mrs. Haigh, £11; sale 
of articles, £5; Mr. Newall, 10s ; Miss E. Hughes, 10s ; 
Mrs. Armstrong, 10s; Miss Clarke, 10s; and Mrs. 
Kehoe, 10s; Miss Norris, 5s; Miss Taylor, 10s ; Two 
Sisters, 5s; Miss Masters, 103; Miss Roberts, 10s ; Miss 
Taylor, 10s ; Miss Douglas, £1 1s ; Miss E. Tarrant, 5s ; 
in smaller sums, 11s 6d. The Committee of this Society 
are much encorraged hy the progress the movement has 
made, and trust that all who sympathise in the efforts to 
rescue the lower animals from the tyranny of so-call 
science will kindly come forward and lend their assist- 
ance. Treasurer, E. de Kretchsmar, Esq. ; Hon. Sees., 
Mrs. T. Gordon and M'ss Marston; Secretary, Mac- 
kinnon Walbrook, of whom may be had (free) a form 
of petition to Parliament against Vivisection, and a list 
of pablications on the subject. Bankers—The Imperial 
Bank, 1 Sydney Place, Onslow Square,S.W. Money 
Orders on the Brompton-Road Post-Office. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 


Is on the Sea-shore, in its own Picturesque Grounds 
of five acres. It contains 250 rooms, and is fitted with 
every Sanitary Improvement which science could 
suggest. Charges fixed and moderate, Table d’Hoéte 
daily. 

Everg information of the Manager. 

Tourists’ Tickets to Ilfracombe. for Two Months, are 
issued at all princ'pal Railway Stations in England. 


LD COINS for SALE.—Gold, Silver, 


Copper, Greek, Roman, Sxxon, English, Scotch, 
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&c. Lists free.—J. Verity, Earlsheaton, Dewsbury. 


— & Co.'s OWN SAUCE. 





ours, PRESERVEDPROVISIONS, 
an 


pot MEATS; also, 





—s of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
Bu 


(PURILES OUP, and JELLY, and other 





G PECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


_ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest bolders of Whiskyinthe World. Their 

OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by. the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in easks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries. 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 








RUPTURES. 
White's Moc-Main Patent Lever Truss Co., Limited, 
Ay BT E’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical 
men to he the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so 
often burtfal in its effeote, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite resist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, ttting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A Descriptive Circular may be had of 
the Manufacturers, 223 Piccadilly, Loudon. Single 
Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d. and 31s 6d; Double Truss, 
31s 4d. 428, and 52s 6d ; Umbilical Truss, 42s, and 52s 6d. 
Post free. P.O. Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post Office, Piccadilly. 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c.,.4s 64, 
7s 6d, 10s, and 168 each, post free. 
CHEST-EXPANDING BRAOES (for both Sexes). 
For Gentlemen, they act as a substitute for the ordin- 
ary braces: for Children, they are invaluable. 5s 6d, 
73 €d, 108 6d, 15s 64, and 21s each, post free. 
JOHN WHITE « CO., Mannfacturers, 228 Piccadilly, 
Londop 





HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Insurances effected in al! parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


Bs of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
HEAD OFFICE—54 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
Capital .......... coccececcececerececoese £800,000 
Reserve fund 235,000 








DEPOSITS received for 12 months, at 5 per cent. 
per annum. WM. G. CUTHBERTSON, 
General Manager. 
AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 

For Lives ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds ,,.........ccccecccsssoees £3,066,214 
Also a Subscribed Oapital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, pos 


free. 

GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
N° RTHERN ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

NOTICE TO POLICYHOLDERS AND THE 
PUBLIC. 


Under the 108th section of the Company’s Act of 
Incorporation, it is expressly declared that persons 
who are assured on the Participation Principle *‘ shall 
not by reason of such Assurance be or be deemed to 
be Partners in the Business, or Shareholders of the 
Company.” A. P. FLETCHER, General Manager, 

1 Moorgate Street, E.C., June, 1879. 


NION BANK of AUSTRALIA. 
Established 1837. 
Paid-up capital 
Reserve fund 783,500 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at Thirty Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank's 
Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand. 

BILLS on the Colunies are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 

I EPOSITS are received, at notice, and for fixed 
periods, on terms which may be ascertained on appli- 
cation. W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 





+0e£ 1,487,500 





—e EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

NEW BRIDGE Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
Established 1847.—Empowered by Special Act of 
Parliament. 

This Company, being established on the Mutual 

Principle, all the profits belong to the Members. 

Tt has an ACCUMULATED FUND, arising solely 
from Premiums, of nearly THREE-QUARTERS of a 
MILLION. 

Prospectuses and Copies of the last Report and 
Balance-sheet, aud al! needful information, can be 
obtained on application to any of the Agents of the 
Company, or to EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 


ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY!! 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 


Company. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £214,000. 

A fixed Sum in ease of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at Moderate Premiums. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
£1,350,000 have been paid as Compensation. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The 
slightest indisposition, to prevent it rapidly 

~ from bad to worse, d ds i diate 
attention from the afflicted of all classes. A few 
doses of these thoroughly purifying and st heni 











ISSUE of SECOND HALF of CAPITAL. 


OUSE PROPERTY and INVEST. 
MENT COMPANY (Limited), 92 Cannon 

Street, London, E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon- 

Street Station. Capital, £1,000,000, in 40,000 fully 

paid-up Shares of £25 each, for the Purchase and 

Sale of productive and progressive House Property, 

and Improviug the Dwellings of the Working-classes 

on the self-supporting principle. Registered March 

15th, 1876. 

DIRECTORS. 

Henry Aste, Esq., 6 Trinity Square, Tower Hill, 
and Castle Hill Lodge, Upper Norwood (Cuairman 
London Corn Exchange). 

William Macdonald Basden, Esq., 1 Threadneedle 
Street, and Lloyd's. 

William Sutton Gover. Esq, 4 Queen Street Place, 
E.C.,and Havering House, Blackheath (Member of 
the London School Board). 

Fountain John Hartley, Esq., Addle Street, E.C. (Hon. 
Secretary London Sunday-School Union ) 

William Smith, Esq., Oak Lawn, Beulah Hill, Upper 
Norwood. 

Robert Parker Taylor, Esq , Adelaide Place, London 
Bridge (Director Lambeth Baths and Washhouses 
Company). 

Edward Bean Underhil!, Esq., LL.D. Hampstead (Hon. 
Sec. Baptist Missionary Society’. 

Thomas White, Esq., Deputy, 12 Dowgate Hill, Cannon 
Street, E.C. (Deputy Chairman Police Committee.) 
SoLiciroR—Henry Gover, Esq, 3 Adelaide Placa, 
Loud«n Bridge, E.C, 
SECRETARY—W. H. Basden, Esq., 92 Cannon Street, 
Lindon, L.C, 

AUDITORS. 

John Thomas Bedford, Esq., 12 King Street, Snow 
Hill, and Mecklenburg Square (Chairman of the 
Epping Forest Committee). 

James Clarke, Esq., 1 Cedars Road, Clapham, and 13 
Fleet Street, E.C. (Editor and Proprietor of the 
Christian World) 

Charles Kemp Dyer, Esq.,J.P., St. Alban’s, Herts, and 

loyd’s. 

BANKERS—L ondon and Westminster Bank, Lothbury. 

HALF-A-MILLION SUBSCRIBED. 





CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 
1st issue at Par, 4.000 shares, amount £100,000 








2nd » £1 premium, 4,000 shares, ,, 100,000 
3rd » £2 * 4.000 shares, ,, 100,000 
4th o & a 4,000 shares, .,, 100,000 
5th ao me 4,000 shares, ,, 100,000 
6th o. = 7 860 shares, ,, 21,500 

20,860 £521,500 


The Sixth Issue of 4,0: 0 Shares, £25,at £5 per Share 
premium. 860 have been already allotted, and the 
remainder are in course of allotment. 

The present Premium has been fixed to place ona 
fair level the old Shareholders and the present 
Entrants. 

Further Profitable Resales have been made. 

Estates Purchased, 123, for €596 793. 

Reserve Fund, upwards of £27,000. 

Number of Shareholders, 1,841. 

Prodit of Third Year, nearly eight per cent. 

Current rate of Interest on Shares, Six and a Quarter 
per Cent. 

Third Annual Report, Balance-Sheet, Share-Appli- 
cation Forms, Pamphiet entitled “ Seventeen Facts,” 
and all other information. apply to 

W. H. BASDEN, Secretary. 





RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col. 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, 
Colombo (Agencies at several inland towns), Durban, 
Hong Kong, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies 
at several inland towns), Point de Galle, Port Eliza. 
beth (Agencies at several inland towns), Shanghai, 
Singapore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
Yokohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all binking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Office. W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager. 

Office hours, 19 to 3; Saturdays, 10 te 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1879. 








Pills will always be beneficial, when the least disorder 
reigns, or when nervous fears oppress. Two or three 
Pills at bed-time have the happiest effect in promoting 

digestion, whereby the muscles are rendered 
more vigorous, the spirits more buoyant. and the entire 
frame more hardy. Holloway’s medicine increases 
the quantity of nutriment derivable from a given 
quantity of food, whereby the quality of the blood is 
improved, the tone of every fibre throughout the hody 
is heightened, and the disposition to fall into disease 
is reduced to a minimum. 








THOMPSON and CAPPER’S 


DENTIFRICE WATER 


reserves and whitens the Teeth, sweetens the 
reath, strengthens the Gums, and penetrates where 
tooth-powder cannot. Declared by Physicians and 
Dentists the best preparation yet before the public’ 
Sold in 1s 6d, 28 6a, 48 6d, and 8s 6d bottlas, by al} 
Chemists. 
THOMPSON and CAPPER, 55 Bold Street, Liverpool. 








| om | | 
NEAVE’S a oa ay 


mending it, espevially for 


NEAVE’S 


Children.” 


FOOD | Pez Ax FRCS. or ia| FOOD 


, 


FOR for the purpose.’ FOR 





Recommended nee Faculty gener- 
y. 





INFANTS AND 


INVALIDS. 


IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


WHOLESALE OF 


J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Will be glad to forward his new Pamphiet, gratis and post free, 
which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Roya! Letters Patent,) 
Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


(TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877.) 

My DEAR Srr,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
e‘ruction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 
less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G. HUTCHINS, 

G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 
KEROSENE and OTHER OILS, of the finest quality. 
TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 


MINTON'S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
aa THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—* Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


COTTONS. 











KINAHAN’S 


WHISKY. 








BROOK'S sEWING 


LIST OF AWARDS. 
PATENT GLACE THREAD | Gola measi, Paris, 1878. SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. 


CROCHET AND TATTING ONLY Prizz MgpAL, London, 1851. 
COTTON Only First-Class Prize Medal, EMBROIDERY COTTON. 
’ Prize Medal, London, 1862. | 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. } 
The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 


| 
Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. | Of ali Drapers 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, | 


1876, for Variety ana General ‘Throughout the World. 











Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 








B RAV A lS 


(BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED TRON). (Recommended by all Physicians. 
FOR ANA MIA, DEBILITY, EXHAUSTION, &e. 


i in concentrated drops) is the only one entirely free from acid: it is without 
eS ee constipation, Gerben, inflammation. an fatigue in the stomach ; itis 
besides, the only iron that never blackens the teeth. 

IT IS THE CHEAPEST OF ALL FERRUGINOUS COMPOUNDS, AS A BOTTLE OF IT LASTS A MONTH. 
General Dépdt in Paris, 13 RUE LAFAYETTE (near the Opéra). 


f gerous Imitations,and see that the Trade-mark is on every bottle, which can be had of all 
Se em ‘ Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


An interesting pamphlet on “‘ Anemia and its Treatment” sent free on demand ( post paid). 
8 Idol Lane, E.C., R. BRAVAIS and CO., Dépét and Agency, FER BRAVAIS) ; and at BARCLAY and 
SONS, Farringdon Street; ROBERTS and CO. New Bond Street; and JOZEAU'S, Haymarket. 


WiLL S’ 
“THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 


“ There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no better 
Brand than the ‘ THREE CASTLES.’”—Vide “ The Virginians.” Only 
C AST LES 99 | in Packets and Cigarettes, protected by the Name and Trade Mark. 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 


F E€& R 


Used in every Hospital.] 





“THREE 














LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 
OF MEAT. 


FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, 
AND SAUCES, 
AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
Kingdom. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





First Issue of 25,000 Shares of £1 each, of which up- 
wards of 12,000 have been already applied for. Any 
further issue will probably be made at a premium. 


HE NONCONFORMISTS’ Co- 
OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION (Limited). 


Capital, £50,000, in 50,000 Shares of £1 each. Payable 
10s per share on Application and 10s on Allotment, 
ending all liability. Where no Allotment is made, 
the Deposit will be returned in full. 

Drrectors. 

Sir George Innes, Bart., Richmond,Surrey. 

Colonel Griffin, Seaton House, Adamson Road, N.W. 

oe. Spencer Hylton-Jolliffe, 5 Pall Mall Place, 


F. Bywater Smith, Esq., 10 Gloucester Crescent, 
Regent’s Park, N.W. 

Alexander Carson, M.A., and Jun. Moderator, Trin. 
Coll., Dublin, Highbury, N. 

William Peirce, Esq., Highbury New Park, N. 

J. W. Williams, Esq., 129 Cheapside, E.C. 


BANKERS. 

The Union Bank of London, Princes Street, E.C., and 
Branches. , 

The City Bank, Threadneedle Street, E.C., and 
Branches. 

SOLICITORS.—Messrs. Watson, Sons, and Room, 12 
Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 
AUDITORS. — Messrs. E. Norton Harper and Sons, 
Billiter House, Billiter Street, E.C. 
ArcuitTect.—J. Ebenezer Saunders, Esq., F.R.1.B.A., 

Member of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 9 
Finsbury Circus, E.C. 
SscRETARY—Henry Williams, Esq. 
REGISTERED OFFICES AND PREMISES.—25, 26, 27, 28, 
and 29 Newgate Street, E.C. Extensive, central, 
and in the midst of the wholesale Markets. 


ABRIDGED PROSPEOTUS. 

This Association is formed to meet the demands of 
a large class of persons, Nonconformists and others, 
not provided for by the existing Co-operative Socie- 
ties. The great success of the large Stores already 
in operation, and the immense benefits, acknowledged 
ou all hands as accruing to their members, are 
guarantees for the success of an Association, con- 
ducted on similar principles, but intended for a body 
of persons who, for the most part, are not members 
of the existing Stores. In fact, the time has come 
when the great body of Nonconformists must be pro- 
vided for. Others thaa Nonconformists will, how- 
ever, be eligible, both as Shareholders and Members. 

The aim of the Directors will be to turn over Stock 
at least twelve times a year, thus enabling them to 
sell at an almost nominal profit, and at the same time 
to earn a large income. After payment of interest at 
£6 per cent. to the Shareholders, and providinga 
small reserve, this fund will be divided between the 
Shareholders and Members. For each of the latter 
an account will be opened in the books of the Asso- 
ciation. After each stocktaking, every Member whose 
purchases for the year amount to £20 or upwards, 
and every Shareholder, will receive a cheque on the 
Company's bankers or a delivery order for goods 
(at his option), for his share of the profit. The Share- 
holders will thus make an excellent investment, and 
the Members will not only purchase at a very low 
price, but will benefit largely by the success of the 
undertaking. These advantages are not geauerally to 
be found in similar associations, so that the active co- 
operation of al) interested can be confidently invited. 

In order to show that ample field exists for this 
Association, it may be stated that the returns of the 
existing Stores, are only about 1 per cent. of the esti- 
mated total purchases of the metropolis and its 
suburbs. 

The Directors will make arrangements, to save 
members the trouble and waste of time, often com- 
plained of, and make purchasing as easy at the Stores 
as at ordinary shops. 

Each department of the Stores will be superin- 
tended by a thoroughly experienced mana ger. 

The high prices which are commonly charged for 
Juvenile Clothing and General Outfitting have in- 
duced the Directors to engage for this department a 

mager who has been connected for many years 
with two of the largest houses ia the trade in London. 

Arrangements will be made by which coals and 
other articles which cannot be kept at the Stores may 
be bought of jated trad , who will supply 
Members at greatly reduced prices. 

Each original Shareholder will become a Life Mem- 
ber, and will have power to nominate a Life Member 
for every ten Shares held. 

Until further notice, Subscribers of 10s. become Life 

embefs. 


The Annual! Subscription for ordinary Membership 
is, for the present, 2s 6d. 

No promotion-money has bean or will bs paid, and 
the preliminary expenses wili be regulated with every 
regard to strict economy. 

The Directors and their friends have already sD 

lied for upwards of 12,000 Shares, but preference will 
be given in the allotment t» the geaeral public, as it 
is desirable to distribute tke shares as widely as 
possible. 

Applications for t1e remaining Shares miy be made 
to the Bankers of the Association, or t» the Secretary, 
at the Offices. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be ob- 
qlaedanmn te tary, Solicitors, Bankers, and 
Auditors. 

N.B.—Applications may also be made by letter to the 
Secretary, simply stating the number of shares 

ired, and ing 10s. per share. 
C.ivus scp REFRESHMENT DEPARTMENT. 
The premises being admirably adapted for the pur- 
, the Directors intend making a special feature of 
his departme xt, which will embrace |.uncheon, Diving, 
Reading and Writing ms, available for Share- 
holders and Life Members. 

The only contract entered into by the Association is 
one, June 24th, 1879, with L. Salomons, Esq., 
for a lease of the Premises. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS. 


Holidays in ‘Bastern France. By 


M. BeTHAM-EDWARDS, Author of “ A Winter with 
the Swallows,” &c. 8vo, with Illustrations, lds. 


Roraima and British Guiana; 


with a Glance at Bermuda, the West Indies, and 
the Spanish Main. By J. W. BoDDAM WHETHAM. 
8vo, with Map and Illustrations, 15s. 


Round the World in Six Months. 


By ILient.-Colonel E. S, Brinpges, Grenadier 
Guards. 1 vol. 8¥o, l5s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Madelon Lemoine. By Mrs. Leith 


ApDAMs, Author of “ Winstowe,” &c. 3 vols. 


Dorcas. By Georgiana M. Craik. 
3 vols. 
“A bright, clever novel. The story is deeply in- 
teresting.” —Court Journal. 


Sir Gibbie. By George Mac- 
DONALD, LL.D. 3 vols. 
“* Sir Gibbie’ is a book of genius."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Glenmavis. By Agnes Smith, 
Author of ** Effie Maxwell,” &c. 3 vols. 
“An attractive and genial novel." —Messenger. 


Genista. By Mrs. Randolph, 


Author of “ Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. 


Orange Lily. By the Author 


UEENIE,” &c. 2 vols. 
Coward Conscience. By F. W. 
Roptnson, Author of * Grandmother's Money,” &c. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 295, wiil be published on THURSDAY, 
JULY 17th. 





CONTENTS, 
THE ENGLISH MONARCHY. 
Dean Hook AND BisHoPp SELWYN. 
Music AND MUSICIANS. 
Count Cavour. 
HEREFORDSHIRE. 
. POLYBIUS AND HIS TIMES. 
. GLACIAL EPocHs AND WARM POLAR CLIMATES. 
Way Is SCOTLAND RADICAL? 
. THe Irish UNiversity BILt. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, for 
JULY, will be published on WEDNESDAY 
NEXT, the 16th inst. 
CONTENTS. 
CANON STUBBS’ CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 
THe WortTHiEs OF NORWICH. 
Bruesca'’s Eoypt UNDER THE PHARAOHS. 
THE HATTON PAPERS. 
INTEMPERANCE AND THE LICENSING LAWS. 
THE WORKS OF REMBRANDT. 
THE Scotts OF BUCCLEUCE. 
THE FALLACIES OF EVULUTION. 
RURAL ENGLAND. 
A BrigF RETROSPECT. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. Edinburgh: A. and 
C. BLACK. 


Just published, price 6s, post free. 


HE DUBLIN REVIEW, JULY, 


1879. 

Contents :—The Liquor Traffic: Should it be Pro- 
hibited? by T. P. Whitaker.—2. One Generation of a 
Norfolk House.—3. Origen against Celsus, by Pro- 
fessor Ormsby.—4. Brittany and the Bretons.—5. 
Origin of the Solar Myth, by T. A. Paley.—6. The 
Demands of Ireland: Education, by Dean Neville. 
—7. Education Question in Belgium. by Prof. Lamy, 
of Louvain.—8, Cardinal Newman.—Notices of Bovks. 

London: Burns and OATES, 17 Portman Street, W., 
and 63 Paternoster Row, E.O. 


R. GLADSTONE on the EVAN- 
GELICAL MOVEMENT.—See the BRITISH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW for JULY, now ready, price 
6s. Containing also:—Reforms in the University of 
Oxford—The City Companies—England and the Greek 
Question—The Glasgow Bank Failure and Trial— 
Ireneus—The Feeli: gs and the Intellect—Contempo- 
tary Literature. 
London: Hopper and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


‘HE EXPOSITOR.—Vol. IX., JANU- 
ARY to JUNE, 1879), is now ready, price 7s 6d. 
The Contributors iuclude:—The Very Kev. Dean 
Perowne, Revs. Canon Farrar, Dr. Oswald Dykes, 
Prof. A. B. Davidson, Prof. A. M. Fairbusirn, Dr. J. 
Ruwson Lumby, George Matheson, B.D., Dr. James 
Morison, Prof. Simon, and Rev. 8S. Cox, the Editor. 
London: HoppeR and STOUGE GHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


LPAP SP ww 





PO PVH H m ge poe 


a 








ISHER’S 


The PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
The PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHERS STEEL-BANVED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS., 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND. 











NEW NOVELS AT ALL 
THE LIBRARIES, 


I. 


AUTHOR OF “MR. SMJTH: A PART OF HIS 
LIFE.” 


In Three Volumes. 


COUSINS. 


By L. B. WALFOBRBD. 


‘*The author of ‘Cousins’ has hit upon a ‘ hard case 
of a very interesting kiud. The situation is led up to 
by a great deal of very delicate character-drawing and 
a series of excellent sketches of domestic life."— 
Examiner, July 5th. 


Il. 


AUTHOR OF “MISS MOLLY.” 


In One Volume. 


DELICIA. 


Second Edition. 


“ Delicia is one of those womanly portraits that can 
be drawn only by a high-minded writer. The story 
will repay the reader's trouble, and we hope it is an 
augury of other successes."—Athenzum, July 5th. 


mm. 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ JOHN-A-DREAMS.” 
In One Volume, 

AN 
ACCOMPLISHED GENTLEMAN. 
By JULIAN STURGIS. 

Second Edition. 

** This story in its single volume is worth a hundred 


of the three-volume novels with which we are usually 
favoured.”—Morning Post, June 3rd. 

“ With all its poetical refinement of tone, and in- 
spirations of cultivation and art-worship, there is a 
great deal of fun in the book.”—7imes, June 7th. 





IV. 
AUTHOR OF “GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY.” 


In Two Volumes. 


THE HOUSE OF LYS 


A PART OF ITS HISTORY. 
By Major-General W. B. HAMLEY. 
Second Edition. 


“The story is admirably told throughout, and in 
particular the love-passages are excellent. In short, 
what with fun, love, and adventure, there is no flag- 
ging in the beok from first to last."—Saturday Review, 
Junel 4th 

“It is refreshing to turn to volumes like the pre- 
sent, where the pictures are real, and the descriptions 
drawn from varied experience.’ Times, June 10th. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


enneiaai 35 BUILDINGS, 


” a aN. 





OXFORD ST., 
Ww. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





SUMMER DELICACY. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 


WITH 


STEWED FRUIT OF ANY 
KIND. 





Just published, 1 vol., price 108 6d. 
HROUGH the LIGHT CONTINENT 
By WILLIAM SAUNDERS. 

“The book contains an immense amount of in- 
formation about the United States. We find in it 
explanations of many of the American problems 
which have puzzled Englishmen.”—Zraminer. 

“Mr. Saunders has written very ably in an exhaus- 
tive work he has just published on the resources of 
the United States."—Daily Telegraph 

CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and Co., London. 
Post 4to, cloth, gilt lettered, price 6s. 
HE SUPREMACY of MAN. A 
Suggestive Inquiry respecting the Philosophy 


and Theology of the Future. By JOHN PULsFoRD, 
Author of “ Quiet Hours,” &c. 





London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co.; and ef all 
— is 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 

HE FRESH and SPLENDID 


distinction of a Gold Medal, now given ia 
1878."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the super- 
fluous oil. Sold in packets and tins. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
al 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 
“A most de'icious and valuable article."—Standard_ 
“No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and 
wholesome beverage has ever been manufactured.”"— 
Morning 1 Post. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARK ABLE, 
INDLED, are the EFFECTS of 


I AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
4 in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 








In consequence of spurious imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 


which signature is placed on every bottle of 


ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 

Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Crosse 
and BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen gener- 
ally. Retail by dealers in Sauces throughout the 
world 

SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
G OODALL’S 

tT HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


N OODALL’s YORKSHIRE RELISH 
THE MOST DELIONUS SAUCE IN THE 








This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest 
viauds palatable, and the daintest dishes more deli- 
cious; and to chops, steaks, fish,soup, &c., it is incom-- 

arable. Sold by os Oilmen, Chemists, &., in 

ttles, 6d, 1s, and 2s eac 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, &CO., Leeds, 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
yr THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
The Cheapest, because the Best, and indispensable 

to every h ld, and an i ble boon to house- 

wives. Makes delicious Puddings without Eggs, 

Pastry without Butter, and beautiful Light Bread 

without Yeast. Sold by eerie, Oilmen, &c., in 1d- 

packets ; 6d, Is, 2s, and 5s 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


OO! QUININE WINE. 











OODALL’S 

The Best, Cheapest, and most Agreeable Tonic 

yet introduced. The Best Remedy known for Indi- 

gestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, Tic, &c. ; 

Restores delicate Individuals to Health and Vigour. 

Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., at 1s 1$d, 2s, 
and 2s 3d per bottle. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUDSE, & CO., Leeds. 





OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
DELICIOUS to PLUM PUDDING. 
DELICIOUS to JAM TARTS. 

DELICIOUS to STEWED RICE. 
DELICIOUS to ALL KINDS of FRUIT. 
DELICIOUS to ALL KINDS of PUDDINGS- 
DELICIOUS to EVERYTHING. 

DELICIOUS ALONE. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
for making delicious custards without eggs,. in 
Jess time and at half the price. Unequalled for 
the purpose intended. ill give the utmost 
satisfaction, if the instructions given are impli- 
citly followed. The proprietors entertain the 
greatest confidence in the article, and can recom- 
mend it to housekeepers generally,asa useful 
agent in the preparation of a good custard. Give it 
atria). Suld in boxes, 6d and 1s each, by Grocers, 
Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BAC KHOUSE, & OO., Leeds. 


(OODALL’S GINGER-BEER 
POWDER makes three gallons of the best 
Ginger Beer in the world for Threepence. The 
most valuable preparation for the production 
of a delicious and invigorating beverage. This 
Powder stands unrivalled, possessing valuable 
medicinal properties to a very large extent. It 
is not only cooling in its nature, but also an 
invaluable stomachic, thereby rendering it the 
most wholesome and perfect beversgo ever 
discovered, for both winter and summer. It is 
easily made, and acknowledged to be by far the 
cheapest and best Ginger Beer-Powder ever 
offered to the public.—Sold in packets, 3d each, 
by all Grocers, Chemists, and Italian Ware- 
housemen, &c. 

Proprietors, GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., 
White Horse Street, Leeds. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LIFE OF CHARLES LEVER. 
By W. J. FITZPATRICK. 
2 vols. demy Svo, 30s. 





NEW WORK on the MODERN REVOLUTION. 


EUROPE and ASIA: Discussions of the 
Eastern Question in Travels through Independent, Turkish, and Austrian 
Illyria. With a Politico-Ethnographical Map. By J. S. STUART-GLENNIE, 
M.A. Demy 8v0, I4s. 





NEW NOVELS. 
JOHN CALDIGATE. By Aytruoxy TRotxore. 
3 vols. 
The SWINTONS of WANDALE. By J. 
CRAWFORD Scott. 3 vols. [This day. 
SIDONIE. By Mrs. Compton Reapr, 


Authoress of “ Rose and Rue.” 3 vols. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly, W 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


Fresh Copies of all the best New Works in Circulation at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY continue to be added for the use of Subscribers as 
the demand increases, and arrangements are made with the leading 
Publishers for an ample supply of all Forthcoming Works of general 
interest as they appear. 





First-Class Subscription, One Guinea per Annum. 
Family & Book Club Subscription, Three Guineas and upwards, 
According to the Number of Volumes required. 

TOWN AND VILLAGE LIBRARIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Revised Prospectuses, with Lists of Recent Books, on application. 





CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 


See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for JULY, New Edition now ready 
postage free on application. 


This Catalogue comprises the Superabundant Copies (cut and uncut) 
of several leading Books of the Past and Present Seasons, and nearly 
Three Thousand Older Works in every Department of Literature, many 
of which are out of print and not otherwise procurable. 


All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at Mupre's SELECT LIBRARY may also 
be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
And (by crder) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


ADVERTISING. 





Cc. HH M™©MaA YY AND CO., 


GENERAL ADVERTISING OFFICES, 


78 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
(The Only Address.) 
ESTABLISHED 1846. 


Advertisements of every description received for insertion in all Newspapers, 
Magazines, Reviews, at the same rates as at the Offices of the Papers. 

Estimates for General Advertising. Reduction fora series. Liberal terms to 
large advertisers. 

Advertisements are also received for all newspapers which may be addressed 
to these Offices without extra charge, and replies forwarded, if required. 

C. H. MAY and CO., having special communication with all the leading news- 
papers three times daily, can guarantee the utmost promptitude and correctness 
of insertion to all Advertisements entrusted to them. 


“The Press Manual for 1879," containing a List of all eae rs published in 
the United Kingdom. Post free, 6d. one 


HEAL AND SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


} > pestalanmaamatens ve 





EDROOM FURNITURE. 
SENT FREE BY POST. 


HEAL and SON, 195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 





CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 
SACRED BOOKS of the EAST. Translated 


by VARIOUS ORIENTAL SCHOLARS, and Edited by Prof. Max Mueuirr, 
(This day. 
be aan. UPANISHADS. Translated by Prof. MAx MceLver. Part I- 
vo, 16s 


Vol. Il. The SACRED LAWS of the ARYAS. Translated by Gore 
BURBLER. PartI. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


Vol. IIL. The SACRED BOOKS of CHINA. The * ametel Confuciazism. 
Translated by James Lecce. Partl. 8vo, 12s 6 


INDEX to FREEMAN’S NORMAN CON- 


QUEST. ayy | of the Norman Conquest of England: its Causes antl 
Results. By E. FREEMAN, M.A., LL.D., &. Vol. VI. Consisting of an 
Index to the b. 2 Work. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


Vols. I, and IL. together, £1 16s; Vols. IIT.-V , 2ts each. 


SOPHOCLES.—The PLAYS and FRAG- 


MENTS. With English Notes and Introductions. By Lewis CampPpett, 
M.A., Professor of Greek, St. Andrew's, formerly Fellow of Queen's College, 
Oxford. Vol. I. (Edipus Tyrannus, (Edipus Qoloneus, Antigone. New 
Edition, 8vo, lés. [This day. 


SOPHOCLES. 


English Notes, &c. By Lewis CAMPBELL, M.A., and EveLyN Apporr, M.A. 
PHILOCTETES. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. [This day, 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS; and 


GRACE ABOUNDING. Edited, with Life of Bunyan and Notes, a tle Rev. 
E. VENABLES, M.A. Extra fcap. 8yo, 5s. [/mmediately. 


The NEW TESTAMENT in ENGLISH, 


according to the Version by JOHN WYCLIFFE, about 1380, and Revised “4 

JOHN PURVEY, about 1388. Formerly edited by the Rev. J. ForRSHALL, 

F.R.S., and Sir F. MappEN, F.R.S., and now Reprinted. Extra feap. Svo, 63. 
[ 


Shortly. 
ARISTOPHANES.—The CLOUDS. With 
Introduction and Notes, by W. W. Merry, M.A. Extra fcap. he 


SHAKESPEARE’S CORIOLANUS. Edited, 


with Notes, &c., by W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo, 2a 6d, 
[/mmediately. 


An ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, arranged on an Historical Basis. By the Rev. W 
W. Skeat, M.A., Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Cambridge. To be completed ia 
4 Parts. PartIl. A—DOR. 4to, 10s 6d. 


The ENGLISH LAW of CONTRACT, PRIN- 


CIPLES of. By Sir Witt1am R. ANSON, Bart., B.C.L., Vinerian Reader of 
English Law at Oxford. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


[This day. 





An ICELANDIC PROSE READER, with 


Notes, Grammar, and Glossary. By Dr. G. ViGrussoNn and F. York Pows.t, 
M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


A TREATISE on the APPLICATION of 


GENERALISED CO-ORDINATES to the KINETICS of a MATERIAL 
SYSTEM. By H. W. Warsoy, M.A., and S. H. Bunbury, M.A. 8vo, 6s. 


An ANGLO-SAXON READER. In Prose 


and Verse. With Grammatical Introduction, Notes,&c. By H. Sweer, M.A. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, 88 6d. [New Edition, Revised and Ealarged. 


SOCRATES’ ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 


according to the TEXT of HUSSEY. With an Introduction by W. Bricat, 
D.D. Crown 8yo, 78 6d. 





Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON PRESS; 
And Published by MACMILLAN and CO., London, Publishers to the University. 


THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, for 
J 
JULY, will be published on the 15th inst., price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
1, The Greek Frontier, 1829-1879. How; 6. A New Dialect ; 
it was Won in 182 Pidgin. 
. Our Public Schools. III. Winchester.| 7. The Corporation of London an@ 
. The Fiddle and theSlipper: a Legend. Metropolitan Gove: nment. 
. Disestablishment, and its Compli-| 8. The Poetic Phase in Modern English 
cations in Scotland. Art. 
5. The Tale of Chloe: an Episode in| 9. The Human Face Divine. 
the History of Beau Beamish. By | - Cardinal Newman and his Work. 
George Meredith. . Selected Books. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and hig 1 Paternoster Square. 


NEW NOVEL by Mr. R. D. BLACKMORE. 
ARY ANERLEY. By R. D. Brackmore, Author of 


~ Lorna Doone,” is commen in the July Number of Fraser's Magazine. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. —METEMPSYCHOSIS, 
by Prof. Pepper, at 3 and 8.—The FAIRY DELL, a Grand, Romantic, ,Fairy, 
Musical "Entertainment, with — Scenes, Slides, and Effects, conducted by Mr. 
Oscar Hartwell, at 4 and 9. oun ye LIGHT; GAS, what it fone and 
can do; THE STEAM- ENGINE. &c., , a, 4 * King.—THE ZULU WAR, 
b: W. B. May.—VOYAGES IN HE Ain and THE WONDERS OF 
MODERN SCIENCE, by Mr. T. C. Hepworth—STOKES ON MEMORY.— 
LEOTARD the Automaton.—Diver, Diving Bell, &c. Admission, 1s. Open at 12 
and 7; Carriages at 5 and 10, 





or, Yokohama 
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GEORGE BELL AND SONS 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, Vol. II., Fourth Edition, Revised, demy 
8vo, price 16s. 


The BOOK of PSALMS; a New Trans- 
lation, with Introductions and Notes, Explanatory 
and Critical. By J.J. Stawart PeRowns, D.D., 
Dean of Peterborough. 

(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co J 


New Novel at all Libraries. 


SHADRACH. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 

***Shadrach ’ is a charming story. If it is the work 
of an unpractised hand, and the conception of a young 
and fresh mind, it deserves the weleome accorded 
to every new development of talent. Few first flights 
in the wide domain of fiction have offered a better 
promise of future strength and brilliance, at any rate 
within the past year or two."—Athenzum. 





New Novel at all Libraries. 


The TWO MOTHERS. 1 vol., 10s 6d. 
By J. M. Joy, Author of “A Dream, and the 
Song of Caedmon,” &c. 


Third Edition, with 96 Coloured Figures and numer 
ous Cuts, large post 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


RAMBLES in SEARCH of WILD 
FLOWERS, and How to Distinguish Them. By 
MARGARET Ptivgs, Author of “ Rambles in Search 
of Flowerless Plants,” ** British Grasses,” &c. 


SOWERBYS ENGLISH BOTANY, 
containing a Description and Life-sized Coloured 
Drawing of every British Plant. Edited and 
brought up to the Present Standard of Scientific 
Knowledge by T. Boswett, LL.D, F.L.S. With 
Popular Descriptions, by Mrs. LANKESTER. 11 vols , 
£22 8s,in cloth; or in 83 Parts, 5seach. Lists, 
giving the Contents of each Volume, sent post free 
on application. 


The COTTAGE GARDENER’S 
DICTIONARY. With a Supplement containing 
all the new Plants and Varieties down to the year 
1869. Edited by G. W. JOHNSON. Post 8vo0, 6s 6d. 


The BOTANIST’S POCKET-BOOK. 
7 


. R. HAYWARD. Containing the Botanical 





Name, Common Name, Soil and Situation, Growth, 
and Time of Flowering of every Plant, arranged 
under its own Order. Second Edition, feap. 8vo, 
limp cover, 4s 6d. 


MY GARDEN: its Plan and Culture, 
together with a General Description of its Geology, 
Botany, and Natural History. By the late A. 
Smee, F.R.S. Illustrated with more than 1,500 
—— on Wood. Fourth Thousand, imperial 
vo, 21s. 


4 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


NEW WORK BY DR. BAYNE. 
Now ready, demy 8yo, price 10s 6d. 
LESSONS FROM MY MASTERS. 
CARLYLE, TENNYSON, RUSKIN. 


By PETER BAYNE, M.A., LL.D., 


Author of ‘‘The Chief Actors in the Puritan Revo- 
lution,” “‘ Life of Hugh Miller,” &c. 





London: JAMES CLARKE and CO., 
13 and 14 Fleet Street. 





Just published, 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xxxii.-467, 
9s 


P’ 6 
{Dedicated to his Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop 
- of Westminster.) 
SSAYS on DEVOTIONAL and 
SCRIPTURAL SUBJECTS. Reprinted from 
the Dublin Review. By WM. GEORGE WakD, D.Ph. 
CONTENTS.—1. Catholic Devotion to our Blessed 
Lady.—2. Catholic Doctrine concerning our Blessed 
Lady.—3. Mary in the Gospels.—4. The Sacred Heart. 
—5. St. Paul's relations with St. Peter.—6. St. Mary 
Magdalene in the Gospels.—7. Fr. Coleridge on the 
Gospels —8. Gospel Narrative of the Resurrection.— 
9. Fr. Coleridge's Life of our Life. 
London: BuRNs and OATEs, 17 Portman Street, W., 
and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. . 


Just published, foolscap 8vo, 3s 6d. 
HE RETURN fromthe CAPTIVITY; 
Isandula, and other Poems. By the Rey. THOS. 
TILSTON. 
London: HOvLsToN and Sons, Paternoster Square. 


Eighth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
wt we ay ‘ 5 ee ma = Watts, M.D., M.B.C.S., 

S.A. &., treet, i 

Lectcn we trode Cavendish Square, 
London: OC. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 











TEPHENSON MEMORIAL HALL. 
' ee the BUILDER (44, or by pos for 
View and Plan.—View of St. Jude’s, Soutit Renata / on, 
—Sculpture in Buildings.—As to Foundations. t- 
Iron Towers—The Origin of Styles.—Paul’s Cross. 
Lurge and Small Towns,—Wood-working Macbinery, 
&c.—No, 46 Catherine-street, and all Newsmen, 





THIRD THOUSAND. 
REV. H. W. TUCKER’S LIFE OF BISHOP 
SELWYN. 


2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 24s. 


Saturday Review.—“The manner in which Mr. 
Tucker has done his work fully justifies the confidence 
and urgency of those who desired that it should be 
put into his hand. No recent biographer has been 
more scrupulously observant of the primary canon of 
the biographical art, that of self-suppression.” 

Leeds Mercury.—* Any one wishing the refreshment 
of learning to know a Bishop who was a whole man, 
and a man who was a whole Bisbop, should read this 
memoir.” 


At all the Libraries. 


Contemporary Review.—‘‘ We hail with pleasure an 
adequate record of the labours of England's greatest 
missionary Bishop...... ¥ 
_ Guardian.—“ These’ volumes are of surpassing 
interest.” 

Literary Churchman.— This memoir is an admirable 
one. 

Nonconformist.—* We lay down these volumes with 
profound admiration of this devoted servant of the 
Christian Church.” 








W. WELLS GARDNER, Paternoster Buildings, London. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


I 8s MAR YP 


A Cabinet Novel. 
By J. W. SHERER, C.S.I. 


W HO 





London: WM. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “COMIN THRO’ THE RYE.” 
“MY LADY GREEN SLEEVES.” 


NEXT WEEK. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 





Now ready, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 8vo, 10s 6d. 


A TREATISE ON GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 


AND THE 


ALLIED AFFECTIONS; 
WITH A CHAPTER ON 
THE ATTAINMENT OF LONGEVITY. 
By PETER HOOD, M.D. 
“ The observations on treatment are specially to be recommended." —Lancet. 
* Besides containing the results of the long experience of a throughly scientific practitioner, has tho 
additiona! advantage of a pleasant, untechnical, and readable style.”"— World. 

“Tt deals in a practical manner with a subject of vital importance."—Morning Post. 


J. and A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


MR. MILLAIS’ PORTRAIT 


OF 


THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., 


Now being Exhibited at the Royal Academy. 


Messrs. THOMAS AGNEW and SONS have commissioned Mr. T. O. BARLOW, A.R.A., 
to ENGRAVE this MAGNIFICENT PORTRAIT. 


The Artist's Proofs will be published at Six Guineas, to secure which early application is necessary. 








LONDON: OLD-BOND-STREET GALLERIES, PICCADILLY. 
LIVERPOOL: EXCHANGE ART GALLERY, DALESTREET. MANCHESTER: 14 EXOHANGE ST. 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


| 
NO END OF | 
For the Safe and Orderly Keeping of all Papers and Documents, Manuscript or 
WORRY SAVED | Printed. Made in all sizes, from small letter to large Folio, Any size made to 
| order. 
BY 
| Illustrated Lists, post free, of 
THE USE OF | HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Stationers. 








A Sample Box sent, carriage paid, to any Station in England, on receipt of Half-a-crown in stamps. 


DR. TILBURY FOX, 


The late Eminent Authority on the Skin, writing on Toilet Soaps, in his important work on the Skin, 
(page 509), says :— 


“ 
PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP, 
THIS IS THE BEST SOAP MADE.” 
Pears’ Soap, a Speciality for the Skin and Complexion, is sold everywhere. 
PROPRIETORS, A. & F. PEARS, 
By Appointment Soapmakers to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
91 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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NEW GUIDES FOR TOURISTS. 


Sixth Edition, with Nine Maps and Three Panoramic 
Views, feap. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 


ENGLISH LAKES. — JENKINSON’S 
PRACTICAL GUIDES to the ENGLISH LAKE 
DISTRICTS. 

*,* The Sections separately :—KEswick—WIs- 
DERMERF. and LanGpaLs—ConiIsTon, eo 
MERE, and WasTWATER—GRASMBRE and ULLs 
WATER, With Maps, Is 6d each. 

Also, A SMALLER PRACTICAL 
GUIDE to the ENGLISH LAKES. 
Second Edition, with Maps, 1s 6d. 





With Two Maps, feap. 8vo, cloth, 63 6d. 


NORTH WALES. — JENKINSON’S 
PRACTICAL GUIDE to NORTH WALES. 

*,* The Sections also separately :—CHESTER— 
LiaypupNo—Bettws y Corp and SNowpox— 
DOLGELLY and eR Re pete and Lian- 
GOLLEN, With Map, price ls 6d each. 

Also, A SHALL PRACTICAL 
GUIDE to NORT WALES. With 
Map, feap. 8vo, paper, 2s a; cloth, 3s 6d. 


Second Edition, feap. 8vo, with Map, cloth, 5s. 


ISLE of MAN. — JENKINSON’S 
PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ISLE of MAN. 
Alo, A SMALLER PRACTICAL 


GUIDE to the ISLE of MAN. With 
Map, paper, 2s; cloth, 2s 6d. 


By the Same Author, Prectical Guides to the ISLE 
of WIGHT, 5s, 28 6d, 2s; and CARLISLE, GILSLAND, 
the ROMAN WALL, and NEIGHBOURHOOD, 5s, 2s. 


Feap. 8vo, with Map, cloth, 2s. 


NORFOLK.—TOURIST’S GUIDE to 
the County of NORFOLK, with some Preliminary 
Remarks as to its Natives, their Names, Supersti- 
tions, and Peculiarities. By WALTER RYE. With 
Plan of Norwich Cathedral. 


Feap. 8vo, with Two Maps, cloth, 2s. 


SURREY.—TOURIST’S GUIDE to the 
County of SURREY, containing full informat’on 
concerning all its Favourite Places of Resort. By 
G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.G.S., F.S.S. 


Feap. 8yo, with Map, cloth, 2s. 


ENGLISH LAKES.—TOURIST’S 
GUIDE to the ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. By 
H. I. JENKINSON, F.R.G.S., Author of “ Practical 
Guides to the English Lakes,” “ North Wales,” 
“ The Isle of Man,” “ The Isle of Wight.” 


Feap, 8vo. with Map, cloth, 2s. 


DEVON, NORTH.—TOURIST’S 
GUIDE to NORTH DEVON and the EXMOOR 
DISTRICT. By R.N. Worts, F.G.S., Author of 
“Toaurist’s Guide to South Devon,” “ History of 
Plymoutb,” &c. 


Feap. 8vo, with Maps, cloth, 2s. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS.—TOURIST’S 
GUIDE to the CHANNEL ISLANDS.—Jersey, 
Guernsey, Sark, Alderney, Herm, and Jethou. By 
BENJAMIN CLARKE. {Yearly Ready, 

In the same Series, uniform in size and 
Tourist Guides to CORNWALL, DERBYSHIRE, 
SOUTH DEVON, KENT, ROUND ABOUT LONDON. 

YORKSHIRE 


SUSSEX, (North and East Riding), and 
YORKSHIRE (West Riding). 





Fifth Edition (Season, 1879), crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


LONDON GUIDE and MAP. How to 
Get from or to any part of London or its Suburbs, 
Public Buildings, Places of Worship, Exhibitions, 
Institutions, Places of Amusement, &c., with 
Times, Fares, Prices of Admission, &c. 


Scale of 1 inch to a mile ; size, 27 inches by 32. 


ENGLISH LAKES. — STANFORD'S 
NEW MAPof the ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 
Inciuding Bassenthwaite Lake on the North, 
Newby Bridge on the South, and extending from 
Ravenglass on the West to Hawes Water on the 
East; showing the contours of equal altitude, and 
marking in feet the heights of all the princ'pal 
Hills and Mountains, distinguishing the Woods, 
&e.; and all the Roads and Paths. Price, folded 
in cover, Plain, 2s 6d; Col d,4s6d. M 
in case, Plain, 5s 6d ; Coloured, 1s 6d. 


STANFORD'S TOURIST CATA- 
LOGUE details all the BEST MAPS and BOOKS 
(irrespective of Publisher) suitable for the British 
and Continental Traveller, and may be had Gratis 
on application, or per post for Penny Stamp. 











LONDON: 
EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 





C. KEGAN PAUL AND C0.’s 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Crown &vo, cloth, price 5s. 


> 
MODERN CHROMATICS. 
WITH ere TO ART AND INDUSTRY 
yy OGDEN N. ROOD, 
Professor of } Bn in Columbia College, U.S.A. 
With 130 Original [!lustrations. 
VoL. XXVII. of “‘ The [nternational Scientific Series. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, price 2is. 
A 


DRAFT CODE OF CRIMINAL 
LAW AND PROCEDURE. 


By EDWARD DILLON LEWIS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 12s 6d. 


THE LAWS RELATING TO 
QUARANTINE. 


By Sir SHERSTON BAKER, Bart. 








Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 


THE EDUCATIONAL CODE 


PRUSSIAN NATION 
IN ITS PRESENT FORM. 


In accordance with the Decisions of the Common Pro- 
vincial Law, and with those of Recent Legislation. 





SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION, demy 8vo, 
cloth, 10s 6d. 


MEMOIR OF 
ALEXANDER EWING, D.C.L. 
BISHOP of ARGYLL and the ISLES. 

By ALEXANDER ROSS, D.D. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 


DANTE: Six Sermons. 


By the Rev. P. H. WICKSTEED, M.A. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY 
AND LITERATURE. 


By WILLIAM KNIGHT, LL.D. 





Crown 8yo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 
THE 


RIGHTS OF AN ANIMAL. 
A NEW STUDY IN ETHICS. 
By EDWARD BYRON NICHOLSON. 





Crown 8¥0, om price 7s 6d. 


NOOK IN THE APENNINES: 
A SUMMER BENEATH THE CHESTNUTS. 
By LEADER SCOTT. 


With Frontispiece, and 27 Illustrations in the Text, 
chiefly from Original Sketches. 





Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, cloth, price 6s. 


RALPH DARNELL. 


By the late Colonel MEADOWS TAYLOR, 
Author of “Tara,” “ Confessions of a Thug,” &c. 
New and Cheaper Edition. 





Second Edition, fcap. 8vo, price 5s. 


GWEN: a Drama in Monologue. 


By the AUTHOR of “The EPIC of HADES.” 








Crown 8vo, cloth, price 
POEMS OF RURAL. LIFE, 
IN THE DORSET DIALECT. 


By WILLIAM BARNBS. 
New Edition, complete in 1 vol. 





Small crown 8vo, eloth, 6s. 


LEGENDS OF THE SAXON 
SAINTS. 


By AUBREY DE VERE. 





Vol. V., cloth, price 17s. 
THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY: 
A MONTHLY REVIEW. 
Edited by JAMES KNOWLES. 





NEW SERIES, Vol. L., cloth, price 6s 6d. 


THE NEW 
QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 


1 PATEBNOSTER SQUARE. 








SCHOOL AND COLLEGE PRIZES, 


SELECTED FROM THE PUBLICATIONS OF 


BICKERS & SON. 


A SPECIAL DEPARTMENT for the display of 
BOUND BOOKS, suitable for Scbool and College 
ia in the ye m4 their Establishment, No. 1 

LEICESTER SQUAR 


BICKERS AND SON’S 
HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 


Each work complete in one vol., printed in a clear, 
legible type, on ribbed paper, royal Svo, in cloth 
binding, 9s; in calf, extra gilt, marbled edges, each 
13s 6d, 


MOTLEY’S GOHN LOTHROP) RISE 
of the DUTCH REPUBLIC. A New Edition, in 
1 vol. of 920 pages, large 8yo, beautifully printed 
and neatly bound. 


PRESCOTT’S (W. H wt HISTORY of 
the CONQUEST of MEXI0O. A New and 
vised Edition, with the ee 8 latest he a 
and Additions. Edited by Joan Fosrar Kir. In 
1 vol. large 8vo, of over 700 pages. 





PRESCOTT’S HISTORY of the CON- 
QUEST of PERU. A New and Revised Edition, 
with the Author's latest Corrections and Additions. 
Edited by JoHN Foster Kirk. Uniform with the 
above. 


PRESCOTT’S HISTORY of the REIGN 
of FERDINAND and ISABELLA the CATHOLIC. 
A New and Revised Edition, with the Author's 
latest Corrections and Additions. Edited by JOHN 
Foster Kiak. Over 700 pages. Uniform with 
the above. e 








BICKERS AND SON’S 
ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF 
STANDARD GIFT-BOOKS. 


Demy Svo, in extra cloth gilt, 7s 6d ; in calf, extra gilt, 
marbled edges, 12s 6d; or ia morocco, extra gilt 


gilt edges, 16s. 
COOK’S VOYAGES ROUND the 


WORLD. Witb an Account of his Life, by A. 
KIppts, D.D. Illustrated with 12 Plates. Re- 
produced in exact Fac-:imile, from Drawings made 
during the — 


The LIFE of NELSON. By Robert 
SouTHey. mama mo: with 12 Paes b Westall 
and others. ay in Permaueat Woodbury - 
type. Fac-similes of Nelson's Handwriting and 
Plan of Battle of the Nile. 








TALES from SHAKESPEARE. By 
CHARLEs and Mary Lames. Printed at the Chis- 
wick Press, on superfine our: mn ustrated with 12 
Plates from the ** Boyde’ — Reproduced 
in Permanent Woodbu 





The BEAUTIES of SHAKESPEARE. 
yy the-Rev. WILLIAM Dopp, LL.D. Sopets 
vinted on fize paper. Lilustrated with 12 
uced a eae 


SHAKES! PEARE’ s PLAYS and 
MS. and Handsome Edition, with the 

Tort cavefally Rovised by Mr. and Mrs. CowpEen 
CLARKE, together -with Introductory -- 4 
printe.t, 


ry. 

complete in 1 vol. royal 8vo, calf extra, 15s; 

Loree morocco, gilt leaves, 20s; morocco, elegantly 
t, 238. 


WHITE—The NATURAL HISTORY 
and ANTIQUITIES of SELBORNE. ye Rev. 
GILBERT WuHiITg, M.A. The Standard Edition by 
Bennett. Fee Revised, with additional 
Notes, by J mund Harting. Llustrated 
with Numerous Eogravings by Thomas Bowick, 
Harvey, and others. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s 6d; 
calf extra gilt, 15s. 


The EARTH: a Descriptive History 
of the Phenomena of the Hy of the Globe. 
ELIsE RECLUS. Translated by B. B. Woovwane. 
Illustrated with 230 Engravingr, inserted in the 
Text, and 24 Page Maps, printed in colours, Thick 
8vo, cloth extra gilt, 12s 6d; or in calf extra, lds. 


Messrs. BICKERS and SON have just ready 
a NEW CATALOGUE of elegantly buund Books 
in Classical and General Literature ; also, Selec- 
tions from the best French and German Authors, 
suitable for Sehool Prizes and Presents, selected 
from their Stock of over 100,000 Volames, with 
Index so arranged as to show at a glance the best 
Works available on the principal subjects of study. 
By post free, on application to 


1 LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS. 





FOREIGN. 


HANDBOOK—TRAVEL TALK, English, French, German, 


and Italian. 16mo, 3s 6d. 


HANDBOOK—HOLLAND and BELGIUM. Map, 


post 8vo, 6s. 


HANDBOOK—The RHINE and NORTH GERMANY, the 
Black Forest, the Hartz, Thiiringerwald, Saxon Switzerland, Riigen, the Giant 
Mountains, Taunus, Odenwald, Elsass, and Lothringen. Map and Plans, 
post 8vo, 10s. 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH GERMANY, Wurtemburg, Bavaria, 
the Tyrol, Austria, Salzburg, Styria, Hungary, and the Dauabe, from Ulin to 
the Black Sea. Map, post 8vo, 10s. 


HANDBOOK—SWITZERLAND, the Alps of Savoy and 
Piedmont. Maps and Plans, bound in Two Parts, for the convenience of 
Travellers, post 8vo, 10s. 


HANDBOOK—FRANCE, Part I: Normandy, Brittany, the 
Seine and Loire, Touraine, Bordeaux, the Garonne, Limousin, the Pyrennes, 
&c. Maps, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HANDBOOK — FRANCE, Part II.: Central France, 
Auvergne, the Cevennes, Burgundy, the Rhone and Saone, Provence, Nimes, 
Arles, Marseilles, the French Alps, Alsace, Lorraine, Champague, &c. 
Maps, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HANDBOOK—PARIS and its ENVIRONS. Maps and 


Plans, 16mo, 3s 6d. 


HANDBOOK — MEDITERRANEAN ISLANDS, Malta, 


Sicily, Corsica, and Sardinia, Maps, post 8ro. [Nearly ready. 


HANDBOOK—ALGERIA and TUNIS, Algiers, Constantine, 


Oran, the Atlas Range, &c. Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 103. 


HANDBOOK—SPAIN, Madrid, the Castiles, the Basque 
Provinces, Leon, the Asturias, Galicia, Estremadura, Andalusia, Ronda, 
Granada, Murcia, Valencia, Catalonia, Aragon, Navarre, the Balearic Islands, 
&c. Mapas, post 8vo, 20s. 


HANDBOOK—PORTUGAL, Lisbon, Oporto, Cintra, Mafra, 
&c. Map, post 8vo, 12s. 


HANDBOOK — NORTH ITALY, Turin, Milan, Pavia, 
Cremona, the Italian Lakes, Bergamo, Brescia, Verona, Mantua, Vicenza, 
Padua, Venice, Ferrara, Bologna, Ravenna, Rimini, Parma, Modena, 
Piacenza, Genoa, and the Riviera, and its off-lying Islands, Maps, post 8vo, 10:, 


HANDBOOK—CENTRAL ITALY, Florence, Lucca, Tus- 
+ ng pam the Marches, and the late Patrimony of St. Peter. Map, post 
vO, 108. 


HANDBOOK—ROME and its ENVIRONS. 


Plans, post 8yo, 10s. 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH ITALY, Naples and its Environs, 
Pompeii, Herculaneum, Vesuvius; Sorrento; Capri, &c.; Amalfi, Pestum, 
Pozzuoli, Capua, Taranto, Bari; Brindisi,and the Roads from Rome to Naples. 
Maps, post 8vo, 10s. 


HANDBOOK—EGYPT, inclu Descriptions of the Course 
of the Nile through Egypt and Nubia, Alexandria, Cairo, the Pyramids, and 
Thebes, the Suez Canal, the Peninsula of Minai, the Oases, the Fyoom, &c. 
Map, post 8vo, 15s. 


HANDBOOK—GREECE, the Ionian Islands, Continental 
Greece, Athens, the Peloponnesus, the Islands of the 2 gean Sea, Albania, 
Thessaly and Macedouia. Maps, post 8vo, 15s. 


HANDBOOK—TURKEY in ASIA, Constantinople, the 

horus, Dardanelles, Brousa, Plain of Troy. Crete, Cyprus, Smyrna, 

Ephesus, the Seven Churches, Coasts of the Black Sea, Armenia, Meso- 
potamia, &c. Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 15s. 


Map and 


HANDBOOK—DENMARK, Sleswig, Holstein, Copenhagen, 


Jutland, Iceland. Map, post 8vo, 6s. 


HANDBOOK—SWEDEN, Stockholm, Upsala, Gothenburg, 


the S..ores of the Baltic, &c. Post 8vo, 6s. 


HANDBOOK—NORWAY, Christiania, Bergen, Trondhjem, 


the Fjelds, and Fjords. Map, post 8vo, 9s. 
HANDBOOK—RUSSIA, St. Petersburg, Moscow, Finland, 


&e. Maps, post 8vo, 18s. 


HANDBOOK—INDIA, Bombay and Madras. Map. 2 vols. 


post 8vo, 12s each. 


HANDBOOK—HOLY LAND, Syria, Palestine, Sinai, Edom, 
od _— Deserts, Jerusalem, Petra, Damascus, and Paimyra., Maps, post 


*,* HANDBOOK TRAVELLING MAP of PALESTINE. In a 
Case, 12s. 


| 





ENGLISH. 





HANDBOOK—LONDON AS IT IS. 


16mo, 33 6d. 


HANDBOOK—ENVIRONS of LONDON, including a Cir- 


cuit 20 Miles round the Metropolis. Two Parts, post 8yo, 21s. 


HANDBOOK—ENGLAND and WALES. Arranged alpha- 


betically and condensed into One Volume. Post 8vo, 10s. 


HANDBOOK—EASTERN COUNTIES—Chelmsford, Har- 


wich, Colchester, Maldon, Cambridge, Ely, Newmarket, Bury St. Edmu id's, 
Ipswich, Woodbridge, Felixstowe, Lowestoft, Norwich, Yarmouth, Cromer, &c. 
Map and Plans, post 8vo, 12s. 


HANDBOOK — KENT — Canterbury, Dover, Ramsgate, 


Rochester, Chatham. Map, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HANDBOOK—SUSSEX—Brighton, Chichester, Worthing, 


Hastings, Lewes, Arundel. Map, post 8vo, 6s. 


HANDBOOK—SURREY and HANTS—Kingston, Croydon, 
Reigate, Guildford, Dorking, Boxhill, Winchester, Southampton, New Forest, 
Portsmouth, and the Isle of Wight. Map, post 8vo, 10s. 


HANDBOOK—BERKS, BUCKS, and OXON—Windsor, 
a Aylesbury, Henley, Oxford, Bienheim,and the Thames. Map, 
post , 78 Gd. 


HANDBOOK — WILTS, DORSET, and SOMERSET— 
Salisbury, Chippenham, Weymouth, Sherborne, Wells, Bath, Bristol, Taun- 
ton, &c. Map, post 8vo, 10s. : 


HANDBOOK—DEVON—Exeter, Ilfracombe, Linton, Sid- 


mouth, Dawlish, Teigomouth, Plymouth, Devonport, Torquay. Map, post 8vo. 


HANDBOOK—CORNWALL—Launceston, Penzance, Fal- 


mouth, the Lizard, Land's End, &c, Map, post 8vo. 


HANDBOOK—GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, and WOR- 
CESTER—Cirencester, Cheltenham, Stroud, Tewkesbury, Leomiuster, Ross, 
Malvern, Kidderminster, Dudley, Bromsgrove, Evesham. Map, post 8yo, 9s. 


HANDBOOK — NORTH WALES — Bangor, Carnarvon, 
ary sng Snowdon, Llanberis, Dolgelly, Cader Idris, Conway, &c. Map, 
post 8vo, 7s. 


HANDBOOK —SOUTH WALES — Monmouth, Llandaff, 
Merthyr, Vale of Neath, Pembroke, Carmarthen, Tenby, Swansea, and the 
Wye, &c. Map, post 8vo, 7s. 


HANDBOOK—NORTHAMPTONSHIRE and RUTLAND 
—Northampton, Peterborough, Towcester, Daventry, Market Harborough, 
Kettering, Wellingborough, Thrapston, Stamford, Uppingham, Oakham. 
Maps, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HANDBOOK -- DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, and 
STAFFORD—Matlock, Bakewell, Chatsworth, the Peak, Buxton, Hard wick, 
Dovedale, Ashborne, Southwell, Mansfield, Retford, Burton, Belvoir, Melton 
Mowbray, Wolverhampton, Lichfleld, Walsall, Tamworth. Map, post 8vo, 93. 


HANDBOOK—SHROPSHIRE and CHESHIRE—Shrews- 


Map and Plans, 


bury, Ludlow, Bridgnorth, Oswestry, Chester, Crewe, Alderley, Stockport, * 


Birkenhead. Map, post 8vo. 


HANDBOOK—LANCASHIRE—Warrington, Bury, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Burnley, Clitheroe, Bolton, Biackburno, Wigan, Preston, 
Rochdale, Lancaster, Southport, Blackpool, &c. Map, post 8vv. 


HANDBOOK—YORKSHIRE—Doncaster, Hull, Selby, 
Beverley, Scarborough, Whitby, Harrogate, Ripon, Leeds, Wakstield, Bradford, 
Halifax, Huddersfield, Sheffield. Map and Plans, post 8vo, 12s. 


HANDBOOK—DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND— 
Newcastle, Darlington, Bishop Auckland, Stockton, Hartlepool, Sunderland, 
Shields, Berwick, Tynemouth, Alawick. Map, post 8vo, 9s. 


HANDBOOK--WESTMORLAND and CUMBERLAND— 
Lancaster, Furness Abbey, Ambleside, Kendal, Windermere, Coniston, 
Keswick, Grasmere, Ulswater, Carlisle, Cockermouth, Penrith, Appleby. 
Map, post 8vo, 6s. 


*,* Murray's Travelling Map of the Lake District, 3s 6d. 


HANDBOOK—SCOTLAND—Edinburgh, Melrose, Abbots- 
ford, Glasgow, Dumfries, Galloway, Ayr, Stirliog, Arvan, the Clyde, Oban, 
Inverary, Loch Lomond, Loch Katrine and Trossachs, Caledonian Canal, 
Inverness, Perth. Dundee, Aberdeen, Braemar, Skye, Uaithness, Ross, and 
Sutherland. Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 9s. 


HANDBOOK—IRELAND—Dublin, Belfast, Donegal, Gal- 
way, Wexford, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, Killaroey, Glengarry, Bantry, &c. 
Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 10s. 





JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle Street. 
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